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NGAMILAND 
Captain A. G. Stigand 
Map following p. 476. 


Note: The spelling of names in this paper is especially difficult, since 
Sechwana may now, owing to the efforts of the missionaries, be considered 
a written language, but the system on which it is written does not agree 
with that of the P.C.G.N. (R.G.S. II. system). The principal differences are 
these: The consonant written g in Sechwana is usually the £4 of R.G.S. II. 
(Taoge = Taokhe). The consonant written # in Sechwana is more like the 
ng of ‘‘singing”’ than the my or m’ which is the normal equivalent of the 
Spanish #. The consonant written ¢ in Sechwana is our ch (Cwarelafiwane 
= Chwarelangwane). In addition to these difficulties there are the four clicks 
in the Bushman and one (the first) in the Makuba language, for which 
on the map Captain Stigand has used four superscript numerals. The 
only one which appears in the text is the first, the linguo-dental, written 
x conventionally (Xgadikwe = 'Gadikwe). Now since the Sechwana spelling 
is well established, and is used officially in correspondence between the 
Government and the chiefs, as well as in official reports, it does not seem 
possible for geographers to supersede it by the P.C.G.N. system: yet as it 
stands it is misleading; and moreover no system either of consonants or 
numerals can teach us how to pronounce Bustiman clicks. We have therefore, 
provisionally, used the conventional system in the text, and the P.C.G.N. 
system (with the addition of numerals for clicks) upon the map, Jeaving a 
solution of the problem for the P.C.G.N.—ED. G.. 


HIS paper has been written as an adjunct to the writer’s sketch- 

map—the result of numerous journeys by land and water in 

Ngamiland during the last thirteen years—rather than the map being 
supplementary to the paper. 

Ngamiland * is little known owing to its situation, which is remote 
from the routes of communication between South and South Central 
Africa, and owing to the fact that it lies within the Batawana Native 
Reserve, one of the large native reserves of the Bechwanaland Protectorate, 
wherein the only Europeans are five belonging to the Administration 
and eight licensed traders with their assistants. Mauii, the chief village 
or “ town ” of the Batawana tribe—numbering some five hundred huts— 

* Ngami is the conventional spelling. It is from the Sekuba name, phonetically 
= Ng'ama (the ' is a Jinguo-dental click), given by the Makuba to the lake, meaning 
a very large expanse of open water. 
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is the seat of the local administration and of six traders’ stores. The 
climate is malarial for six months in the year, but much less so than was 
the case at Tsau up till 1915, when the Chief Mathiba and his people, 
as well as the local administration and traders moved from Tsau to Maufi, 
Mauifi is pronounced as a dissyllable: Ma-ung. 

Some notes on Ngamiland by the writer appeared in the April 1912 
number of the Yournal, wherein a brief rough general description was 
given of the physical features of the country. But for a better and 
fuller description I must refer to the following: Dr. S. Passarge’s book 
‘Die Kalahari’; Kew Gardens Bulletin No. 3 of 1909, XIV.; ‘ The 
Flora of N’gamiland,’ Introduction by Major E. J. Lugard, D.s.o. ; or 
to Hauptmann Streitwolf’s book ‘ Der Caprivizipfel’ in Susserott’s 
‘ Kolonialbibliothek,’ Band 21, pages 12 to 32, published in rorr. 

From the latter, however, I will here quote and translate some relevant 
extracts since they give an excellent description of the Okovango river 
system. 


‘““Ngamiland belongs to the Middle Kalahari. Its rainfall is from 
300-500 mm. Rain <an only be depended upon from December till March.” 
[Some years April gives a little.] 

“The only river in Ngamiland which carries water is the Okovango, which 
is quite a mighty stream. It comes from high up out of Angola, bringing its 
beautiful crystal-clear water, and for 350 km. forms the boundary between 
German South-West Africa and Portuguese Angola. At Libebe’s (present 
Lisho’s village, on Tahoe island, Andara) it breaks over countless rapids which 
end in the 4-metre high Popa falls. After that it spreads out into many arms 
which further on split up again into numerous branches, and loses its water in 
vast swamps. One arm, the Tauche (Taoge) flows southwards to Tsau and 
formerly discharged its water into lake Ngami. Ngami was last filled with 
water in 1895. Since then the Okovango flood water has been ever retreating, 
and to-day (1909) it dries up in the sand close below Tsau. 

“ Another arm, after the Okovango’s entry into its swamp region (Okovango 
basin), runs with further ramifications to the eastward, then southward, part of 
it flowing into the Botletle under the name of Tamalakan, and part of it in a 
north-easterly direction into the Mababe flat under the name of Mababe river.” 
[The latter has not flowed since 1910.] 

“The Tamalakan flows into the Botletle, and at this junction also it divides 
and flows in two opposite directions. The bulk of the water goes to the 
Makarikari Salt Pan, and a smaller portion flows west to lake Ngami, which 
it can just manage to reach at high flood. Whereas formerly lake Ngami was 
filled from the north by the Taoge arm and then ran off to the east into the 
Botletle, now the Okovango water reaches Ngami from the east.” [See map as 
regards amount of flood water that reached the eastern end of the “Lake” in 
August I91o, and again the minute amount that just reached the mouth of the 
“ Lake” in 1921, which latter year had a bigger flood than any since 1918 ; 1922 
has been the worst of any.] 

“ The drying up of lake Ngami is in the first place attributable to the fact that 
the water of the Taoge no longer reaches it. This is certainly due on the one 
hand to the diminution in the volume of the water of the Okovango, and on the 
other to the silting up of the bed itself. The famous Kalahari explorer Passarge 
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says that one of the causes is that natives are in the habit of abandoning their 
papyrus ‘rafts,’ after they have carried their produce down river on them, and 
these block up the channel mouths.” [There is a good deal in this last as a 
contributing cause. The writer has seen flotsam of papyrus rafts—which are 
little floating islands some 15 to 17 feet diameter by some 54 feet deep in thick- 
ness, constructed and used by Makuba and River Masarwa (River Bushmen) 
north of lat. 19° on the Okovango main stream—blocking the entrance of 
effluent channels in the papyrus beds bordering the Okovango.] 

“ After the Taoge was cut off from lake Ngami it spread out, particularly to 
the eastward, and filled a huge swamp area, and at the same time formed a 
new Ngami north of the old one. Formerly this swamp was not nearly so full 
of water ; of this old Bechuana have repeatedly assured me. Of course this 
does not conflict with the certain fact of the increasing diminution of the water 
brought down by the Okovango. 

“The Swamp region, which Passarge calls the Okovango Basin, is of 
enormous extent, quite 150 km. by 40-60 km, wide.” [At lat. 19° 43’ about it 
is approximately 155 km. wide, or nearly four times Hauptmann Streitwolf’s 
figure.”] ‘It is practically unexplored, and its mapping would be a work 
deserving of gratitude. The courses of the Taoge and of the other arms, such 
as the Boro, Kuruman (Kudumane, or Kurumane), etc., are still unknown.” 


His following account of one of the short local excursions he made 
into the swamps close to Tsau, whilst he was the guest of my predecessor 
there, gives a more graphic description of the scenery than I can write : 


“On the occasions of my three visits to Tsau, each time I made a rather 
longer excursion into these swamps. After I had ridden up stream 30 km, 
from Tsau, I borrowed a canoe at a native village and travelled in an easterly 
direction into this interesting region. After we had first canoed through some 
flooded open grass flats, then through a 200 m. broad belt of reeds and papyrus 
by a narrow channel, we reached the Taoge itself, which was about Io m. 
broad and 3-4 m. deep” [the writer during the big flood season of 1910 only 


‘found it from 8 tog feet deep] “which flowed briskly with its crystal-clear 


water. Next we went again through reeds and papyrus, and reached number- 
less islands, rush beds, channels, and little lagoons. High leafy trees wooded 
the island banks and mirrored their hanging greenery in the water. Lotus 
lilies and water-plants of all sorts covered the unruffled water surface. Count- 
less waterfowl sat motionless on the pools and trees, amongst the deep green 
of which often showed forth the dazzling white of the heron. Duck, geese, 
‘snake-neck’ birds (cormorant), did not dare to disturb the silence of this 
secluded region. It is a beautiful world, this Swamp region! Practically un- 
inhabited, except for a few Makuba engaged in catching fish, shut off from the 
outer world and difficult of access, it has retained its virgin charm. Here dead 
silence reigns, only now and then broken by the distant snorting of a hippo 
ploughing its way through a reed bed, or by the hoarse cry of a fish eagle 
circling majestically in the air above.” 

“Such is the swamp region of the Okovango. So far no white man has 
succeeded in crossing it. 

“The Okovango rises in July-August, that is to say, in the middle of the 
dry season. This peculiar time—which one would naturally expect to imme- 
diately follow the rains—-is due to the fact that the Okovango above the Libebe 
rapids flows through a wide valley with very little fall, which it has first to fill 
when it rises. The water can only flow slowly over the depressions overgrown 
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with high grass, and it takes some months till the flood water makes its way 
down.” 

[End of July is about the time it usually reaches lat. 20° in the Taoge and 
Tamalakane rivers. Besides the time taken by the flood water in making its 
way to Andara (Libebe), further down, after the Okovango has spread out into 
its delta at about 18° 50’ S. lat., the flood water has naturally to saturate and 
fill up many dry channels and much dry swamp area before it can make its 
way further south.] 

“The Ngamiland depression must in those former days have been an enor- 
mous inland lake. From what cause such a great change has occurred in the 
landscape I must leave undecided. Chiefly’ it is the result of diminished rain- 
fall. If one accepts the theory that also the Zambesi before it broke through 
at the Victoria Falls discharged its water into this Kalahari Basin, then one 
can easily understand that enormous river lakes existed at Ngami and further 
on towards the Makarikari Pan. When subsequently the Zambesi drained off 
the water from this region to the sea, a general change of climate quickly 
resulted.” 


For the following information as to the hydrography and history of 
Ngamiland during the nineteenth century and the latter half of the 
eighteenth, I am indebted to the oldest inhabitant, an ancient Mokuba, 
Mokwati, descendant and heir of the Mokuba chief Zankotse, who was 
chief of the Bayei living at Lake Ngami when the Bechwana Batawana 
occupied Ngamiland about the year 1800. Old Mokwati, with whom 
I have had many talks since I first came to Ngamiland in January 1910, 
has a very clear memory. He must be well over a hundred years of age, 
for he says when the Chief Khama was born (Khama to-day is said to be 
close on a hundred years old) he, Mokwati, was a little boy ‘‘ so high” 
(indicating about four or five years of age). _Mokwati clearly remembers 
the arrival of the “‘ Naka” (Doctor Livingstone). He says that he was 
a grown-up young man at the time. I think that Mokwati must have 
then been about thirty years of age. Amongst other recollections of 
the “ Naka,” he says that Livingstone brought with him a large grown 
lion cub as a pet which was led on a chain, and that this young lion used 
to lick Livingstone’s hand, but grow] at any other person who came near 
it. There was also a small baby elephant. 

From old Mokwati’s information there seems to be very little doubt 
that “lake” Ngami, after the draining off of the vast Okovango Basin 
lake by the Zambesi following its breaking through at the Victoria 
Falls (in the sixteenth or seventeenth century (?)), has never been at any 
time since anything more than a shallow flooded depression or large 
open patch of swamp water. Andersson, in his book ‘ Lake N’gami’ 
published in 1856, dwells upon its shallowness and on his disappointment 
when he saw it on 28 July 1853. 

Old Mokwati, who, as stated, was a young man about thirty years 
old when Oswell and Livingstone discovered Ngami, and dwelt on the 
shore of the lake with his father and Makuba, and was with them con- 
stantly fishing and hunting hippo on the lake, has told me that the 
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depth of the lake in the middle and deepest part was ‘‘ equal to two 
‘mokoro’ (canoe) poles lashed together and that you could just touch 
bottom with these.” I have measured a large number of Mokuba canoe 
punt poles and 12 feet 6 inches is the very longest I have found among 
them ; 11 feet isthe average. Taking two 12}-feet poles lashed together 
and deducting 24 feet from each for the joint gives us 20 feet. This was 
before Livingstone came. 

Further, Mokwati—who must have been born somewhere about 
the year 1820, or perhaps even a year or two earlier—has often declared 
to me that when he was a boy he often heard the very old men of his 
family relating how, when they were boys, there was no lake, but that 
the Mokolane river (Taoge). ran through a plain wooded with Mochwere 
(Combretum primigenium), camelthorn, and other trees, and that they 
used to play along its banks. That later this river overflowed its banks 
and flooded this Ngami wooded plain. Mokwati further says that when 
the lake started to dry up and the water receded, the receding water dis- 
closed old stumps of Mochwere, Mogotlo (camelthorn), and Matshiara 
trees on the lake floor, “‘ thus proving the truth of what our fathers had 
told us.” 

This is corroborated by Andersson, who visited the lake in 1853; see 
his book referred to above, p. 443, where he says of the lake, “‘ Again, 
there are unmistakable proofs of its having been at one time of smaller 
dimensions than at present, for submerged stumps are constantly met 
with.” 

Therefore, at a very rough calculation of the ages of the old men of 
Mokwati’s boyhood, whom he mentions, the Mokolane river which ran 
through the Ngami wooded plain must have overflowed its banks and 
flooded the Ngami depression some ninety years before Livingstone’s 
time, perhaps somewhere about 1760, which would be just about forty 
years before the advent and occupation of Ngamiland by the Batawana. 

The forecast by Livingstone and Chapman to the effect that “‘ The 
change of climate is rapidly reducing the water which flows into the lake, 
and in all probability the country round will, within a few generations, 
assume the character of the Kalahari desert ” has proved very true. 

As regards the appearance of the lake flat in 1922: Prior to my 
four and a half years’ absence in Europe during the War, I last passed 
along the north margin of the eastern end of the lake in 1915, when 
dried-up reed beds were still there. These are burnt yearly by the local 
natives with a view to reclaiming land for ploughing. The old swamp 
beds are valued owing to the fertilizing qualities of the ash from the burnt 
reed roots. After the rains most of the reed roots shoot afresh, being 
extraordinarily hardy and tenacious of life, to be burnt again after they 
have grown and dried up in the dry season. The matted mossy growth 
of the reed roots reaches 3 to 34 feet below the swamp bottom, and this 
stuff goes on smouldering continuously for many months every year ; 
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in fact, ordinary rains sometimes fail to put it out below the surface, 
Eventually, after drought years, the roots are entirely destroyed by fire, 
the ash is blown about by wind, and under the action of wind and rain 
on the sand and dust blown on by the former, hard soil is formed covered 
with a short quick-grass. I next viewed the lake flat in April 1922, and 
for as far as one could see with glasses from the eastern end, the whole 
lake bed had been transformed into a level and smooth golf-course-like 
flat covered with short quick-grass. Its appearance was identical with 
that of the Mababe flat, this proving that the transformation of an old 
swamp bed with dead and dying reeds and treacherous bottom of partly 
burnt-out reed roots into a level flat of hard grass-covered soil can be 
effected in about five years. The same transformation has been going 
on at the site of the swamp bed at Tsau since I was last there in 1915. 
I had always conjectured that it must have taken the Mababe flat at 
least twenty years to evolve from a dried-up reed swamp to its present 
state of hard turf flat, but I had greatly overestimated. 

The Taoge (the g is the Sechwana g, pronounced as the R.G.S. £) 
branch of the Okovango has, from Livingstone’s time, been looked upon 
by Europeans as the main continuation of the Okovango river. This 
is not the case to-day, neither has it been for some time past. At the 
present time, and for perhaps at least some eighty years past or more, 
the Ngoga river (pronounced in R.G.S. system=Ngokha) is and has 
been its main channel and true continuation (see map) and to-day carries 
at least three-quarters to four-fifths of the Okovango water to the east- 
ward and then southwards, eventually reaching and supplying the 
Thamalakane with its perennial flow, thence flowing into the Botletle, 
or Dauga, river. 

Mokwati states that when he was a youth the Ngoga river had not 
such a strong current as it has to-day and did not carry so much water ; 
that he and other Makuba used to fish in it and hunt hippo, where to-day 
and for some time past no Makuba or other river people will venture 
near it on account of the aggressiveness of the hippo and the force of 
the current and depth of the water. But he also has told me that in his 
youth the Thamalakane was a bigger river than the Taoge. Also that 
the Thamalakane was then a bigger river than it is to-day He has 
twice on different occasions told me this. 

In Andersson’s time (he reached Ngami on 28 July 1853, and there- 
fore, as he states, the Taoge was at the height of its flood water) from 
his data the Taoge does not seem at that time to have been such a deep 
river as I found the Ngoga to be last year in July and August. He says 
“* the lake is fed by the Teoge. This river never perhaps exceeds 40 yards 
in width. The main course of the Teoge is north-west, but it is so 
serpentine that in thirteen days when I ascended it, travelling on an 
average 5 miles per day, and reckoning 2} miles to the hour, I made 
about one degree of latitude due north of the lake. As far as I pro- 
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ceeded however it was navigable with smaller craft, for only in three 
places that I can remember did I find less than 5 feet of water, and 
generally speaking the depth was considerable. It must be recollected 
however that it was at its greatest height.” 

The Taoge therefore, even in those days when the Okovango must 
have carried down a greater volume of water than it does now, seems 
to have been a smaller stream than the Ngoga is to-day. (See data on 
attached map as regards width, depth, and current as I found it in July 
and August last year—at the height of the flood water. 1921 was a 
bigger flood year than any previous year since 1910 (but not equal to 
1910)—barring 1918 I am told, when I was absent.) At no place did 
I find the Ngoga less than ro feet deep ; in some places 17 feet and even 
a1 feet; average was 12 feet; current (surface velocity) 1°7 miles per 
hour. Against the current with a 254-feet aluminium boat with eight 
Makuba paddlers, on an average, only 1°1 to 1°4 miles per hour could 
be made. This was timed by stop-watch timing a boat-length passing 
a selected papyrus stem, etc., when navigating close to the papyrus 
beds flanking the channel. The two dug-out canoes I had with me 
could make a little more against stream, say up to 1°5 miles per hour, 
but could be outpaced by the boat when returning with the current, the 
boat then easily doing 4 miles per hour and a little over. 

Andersson says “‘ he reckoned” he made 2} miles per hour against 
the current of the Taoge, which “‘ he thought ” flowed 2 to 3 miles an hour. 
I think that he must have much overestimated. I know how deceptive 
one’s speed is in a boat or canoe. What appears to be 3 miles per hour, 
when tested by timing boat-lengths passing a fixed object in the water 
(a papyrus stem or water-lily, etc.), is found to be only about half that 
speed. The same with current velocity. Most of the Ngoga traversed 
last year I should, at sight, have put down as having a 4 miles per hour 
current, whereas upon testing it with floats between marks with a stop- 
watch I made it a little less than half that, on an average 1°7 miles per 
hour. 

Mampukushu natives living north of lat. 19° tell me that their old 
men have told them that the Ngoga river was only formed during the 
early part of the chieftainship of Letsholathebe (the Batawana chief 
visited by Livingstone, and who must have succeeded to the chieftainship 
some considerable time before Livingstone’s arrival, since he was a boy 
when he was made chief), and that the Taoge used to be the main 
Okovango channel, the Ngoga being merely a “ molapo” or shallow 
swamp channel, or collection of channels. They say that the Ngoga 
was formed by hippo in great numbers breaking through and trampling 
a big hippo path through the papyrus beds eastwards, that most of the 
big “ madiba” or pools were originally formed by crowds of hippo 
making and hollowing out their breeding-grounds at those spots, and 
that the inflowing water did the rest. 
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This is quite possible. In many places in the deep papyrus-choked 
swamps I have found hippo paths, or submerged hippo alleyways, which 
the concentrating flow of flood water has enlarged into fairly respectable 
channels through which a canoe can conveniently pass. 

The said Mampukushu also agree that the changing of the Okovango’s 
main course from the Taoge to the Ngoga is further due to the choking 
up of the mouths of the effluent channels in question by the silting up, 
combined with the growth of papyrus, being further aided by the flotsam 
of abandoned papyrus rafts. 

As regards the Thamalakane—its correct Sechwana spelling, not Tama- 
lakane (the 7% is not pronounced as in English, but is ¢ sound followed 
by 4 aspirate)—which Livingstone calls the ‘‘ Tamunakle,” was evidently 
once smaller than to-day. There are some submerged stumps of Moch- 
were trees still visible in its bed 6 miles below Maufi. As I have said 
above, the Thamalakane appears to have been in Mokwati’s youth bigger 
than it is to-day. With regard to the evidence of the submerged stumps 
in it, it was probably a very much smaller stream, or totally non-existent, 
prior to about 1760, and its valley may have been flooded at the same 
time that the Mokolane river overflowed its banks on the Ngami 
plain. 

My journey in July-August 1921 was up the Gomoti and Mogogelo 
rivers to Xgadikwe “ lediba,” or lagoon, thence eastwards down what 
becomes the Kudumane, towards Mababe, thence back w7é Xgadikwe, 
up the Moanachira river into the Ngoga river, up this to Xesabe island, 
then returning down the Ngoga to the beginning of the Moanachira, 
then across the swamps, striking the lower course of the Ngoga, where 
it is called the Boroga, touching at Kuui on the long island, thence down 
the Santantadibe river to the Thamalakane. It was most interesting, 
since besides the Ngoga river, I found large and deep ‘‘ madiba ”’ such 
as Xgadikwe (the X representing here the linguo-dental click in these 
River Bushman names), Xkakaxnikwe, Xgobega, dobe, etc., the exist- 
ence of which I had never previously heard of from natives, as well as 
ascertaining the great length of the island named Chubaora at its north- 
western extremity and Xgabadum at its south-east end. Navigable 
channels for boat and canoe were found throughout, except at a spot 
near Shindi lagoon and between there and the Moanachira lagoon, 
where the Moanachira river loses itself in dense papyrus through which 
it filters, to reunite into a decent channel further on. Here, after a whole 
morning’s reconnaissance a channel had to be cut and smashed through 
the papyrus bed for some 400 yards, the rate of progress being feet per 
hour, enlivened from time to time by striking a little pool of some 10 yards 
diameter which would give a false hope of a proper channel again. 

The Xgadikwe lagoon is the largest of all the Ngamiland ‘“‘ madiba.” 
It is supplied by the Moanachira river, which also supplies the neighbour- 
ing large Xgobega lagoon. The effluents of the Xgadikwe are the two 
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channels, or systems of channels, which become the Kudumane and 
Mogogelo rivers to the east-north-east and south-south-east respectively. 

The Ngoga—the Okovango main channel—of which the Moanachira 
is an effluent, assumes the name of Boroga near Kuui. Further on its 
ramifications carry a further supply to the Mogogelo, but the greater 
bulk runs into the Thamalakane under the name of the Gomoti river, a 
lesser supply reaching the Thamalakane by the Santantadibe. 

The bad name given to the Ngoga proved to be thoroughly justified, 
since this river, together with the Xgadikwe, Gamoga (Gamokha), and 
Xkakaxnikwe lagoons, must be the habitat of four-fifths of the hippo 
of Ngarailand—in fact, Hippoland—and these object to any human 
intrusion into their domain. 

My flotilla consisted of a 254-foot aluminium boat and two well-made 
native dug-out canoes. Travelling up the Ngoga and down it, not one 
of the craft escaped the attentions of the hippo; first one canoe was 
capsized ; later, returning down stream, the other was entirely sunk in 
18 feet of water—in each case the Makuba crew, of two, diving like otters, 
as they always do on such occasions, and reaching the papyrus bordering 
the channel in record time ; all non-floating cargo was lost, but luckily 
this was not irreplaceable in Ngamiland. Finally the boat was torpedoed, 
a couple of holes being punched through the thin soft aluminium below 
the waterline aft, but fortunately these were pluggable with rags and 
an island chanced to be within a quarter of a mile, where the boat was 
run ashore. In each case the offending hippo attacked and retired sub- 
merged without exposing itself to a shot. As my kit and equipment, 
mostly acquired originally at pre-war prices, was all stowed in the boat, 
its loss would have been a first-class disaster. 

Elsewhere in Ngamiland, in spite of native opinion, I have always 
found hippo quite friendly and good-natured fellows, except on one single 
occasion when exploring the Cwarelafiwana river in 1912, when an old 
bull hippo badly holed and twisted up the same boat, which would have 
sunk in 12 feet of water had there not been a small bank alongside the 
channel on to which the waterlogged boat was rushed. 

The Ngoga river is a strong-running channel varying from 35 to 45 
yards wide, 12 to 21 feet deep (during July-August 1921 which was at 
the height of the flood water), surface current velocity=1°7 miles per hour, 
twisting its course with frequent sharp bends round which the water 
swirls strongly through an interminable corridor formed by two tall 
unbroken walls of thick-stemmed dense papyrus 12 to 14 feet high, 
presenting no opening or break except where the small and effluent 
channels are marked on the accompanying map. 

To travel up this river is to come into a most inhospitable region, 
for the stream is flanked by the deepest swamps in Ngamiland, and its 
course is devoid of any island or even dry mound from Ngoga island 
up to Xesabe island. Between the former island—the most beautifully 
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wooded island I have seen in Ngamiland—up to the latter (also beautiful) 
the only break and unsubmerged spot was a little bare rush-grown 
mound or small bank, where the first night was passed. The second 
night we actually had to “‘ sleep on the water ”’ in the boat held alongside 
the papyrus bed, as that dismal prophet Motseoakhumo (the sort of 
foreman and courier supplied to me by the chief Mathiba) had been 
gloomily predicting since we left Ngoga island. It is the first time in 
all my swamp journeys in Ngamiland that a comfortable island for a 
night camp was not reached by sunset every day. One has been rather 
spoiled that way. 

The return journey with the current was good. Leaving Xesabe 
island at 7.50 a.m. we arrived, hippo permitting, at Ngoga island shortly 
before 4 p.m. that afternoon. It was after leaving Ngoga island next day 
that the canoe was sunk and then the boat damaged. A hippo-proof 
boat or a papyrus raft (which is invulnerable) is a necessity for this river. 

The Batawana call a perennially flowing river a “ noka,” and the 
spillways or shallow flood channels that only flow when the flood water 
fills them “‘ melapo” (singular=molapo). But in Sechwana the word 
“‘ noka ” is strictly applicable to any river or channel-bed, deep or shallow, 
that actually has water flowing in it, and ‘‘ molapo ” to any dry river-bed 
or channel. The Batawana, not being a river people, have not the clear- 
cut differentiation of the Mampukushu, who dwell on the Okovango in 
the north of Ngamiland, with whom a spill-way or shallow flood channel 
is always “‘ Moronga”’ and a river with a deep bed “ Ruare.” Also the 
Makuba always call a spillway or shallow flood channel a ‘‘ Modum,” 
and a river with a deep bed a “‘ Moruanga” (the reverse to the 
Mampukushu). 

The name Okovango, or Kovango, is not used by any natives of 
Ngamiland. The German Missionary Oblate Fathers at Andara, 
who know the Mampukushu language well, tell me that they do not 
know whence the name Okovango originated. The Portuguese are 
probably responsible for it (Cubango on their maps), and it may have 
been gathered by them from some tribe in Angola living on this river 
above its confluence with the Kwito. The Maxgeriko (Niangana’s 
village) at that confluence do not use the name. 

The Mampukushu merely refer to it as the “ Ruare.” All other 
natives of Ngamiland likewise refer to it as the “ river” in their own 
language. No river in Ngamiland has a continuous name of its own. 
It is merely “‘ the river ” of such and such a place. The whole country, 
swamps included, is divided up into “ veldts ” or districts, some large, 
some small. The rivers are referred to accordingly, as if, for instance, 
. the Thames were successively alluded to as the “ river of Windsor,” the 
“ river of Putney,” the “ river of Westminster,” etc. Native information 
about rivers, therefore, can be very misleading when a native tells you 
that the Chelsea river “ runs into” the Westminster river. If you ask 
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a Ngamiland native if the Thamalakane runs past Mauii, he will—unless 
he is an intelligent Motawana, who are superior in intelligence to the 
subject tribes, and will generally understand what you mean—deny it 
and tell you that “‘ the Thamalakane is far from Maufi. At Maufi there 
is the Maufi river.” It will be seen from the map that the same principle 
holds good also with large islands, these too being divided up into 
“yeldts.” It is only a small island that is favoured with one name all 
to itself. This is, of course, consistent with the essentially parochial 
existence and habits of the inhabitants of Ngamiland. The fishing is, 
needless to say, parochial, no Mokuba or River Mosarwa (River Bushman) 
is allowed by his neighbours to poach outside his own district. . There- 
fore, as guides and spoorers on hunting trips they are useless outside 
their little radius, as a rule. In the swamps you have continually, through 
the Motawana “‘ chief’s man ” who acts as courier, to hunt out generally 
reluctant fresh pilots every 10 to 15 miles. For the Ngoga no pilots 
are obtainable. 


The Sandbelt region, that is, the country above the level of the 
Okovango basin, high-water level, from the latitude of the “‘ lake ” north- 
wards, is covered with scrub forest. To the west of the swamp region, 
roughly south of about lat. 18° 50’, it is almost entirely Mogonono (Zer- 
minalia sericea) scrub forest. North of that it is chiefly Mosheshe tree 
(generally called ‘“‘ wild seringa” (Albissia anthelmintica(?)). The 
immediate neighbourhood of the old “ lake” margin and banks of the 
Nghabe river is mostly Mogotlo (Camelthorn (Acacia giraff2) ) forest, 
which is usually only found within and bordering old flood areas. Between 
Tsau and the Kunyere molapo and there and the Thamalakane most of 
the scrub forest is Moshu (Acacia horrida), with Mogotlo bordering the 
melapo, and other thorny acacia. From lat. 20°, from the east as far 
west as roughly long. 22° 45’ E., Mopane scrub forest practically entirely 
predominates up to the Chobe on the sandbelt and on the large islands 
in the swamps. 

The margins of the swamps, the margins of the large islands, and the 
whole of all small islands are wooded with tropical trees, the largest 
and most stately of which is the Mokuchofi, for which no botanical 
name is given in Passarge’s list. He states that it does not extend east 
of the Thamalakane, and that it dies in dried-up flood areas. With 
regard to the latter, when I revisited Tsau in February 1921 after an 
absence of over five years, I found a startling change had taken place 
in the scenery. The swamps at Tsau, which up till 1915 had been 
perennially under water, had dried up and large tracts had already 
undergone the same transformation that has taken place on the floor of 
Ngami, described above. The numerous fine Mokuchofi trees had 
withered and died, as had the formerly luxuriant Pheenix palms and dense 
Acacia Arabica (Maoka) bush. Tsau and its neighbourhood presented 
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a bare and dismal-looking landscape. The only redeeming feature is 
that with the drying up of the water malaria has locally almost dis- 
appeared during the rainless months. 

Other chief trees of the Swamp region are Mochaba (Ficus Gnaphano- 
carpa), Moporota (Kigelia pinnata), Motsaodi (Copaifera coleosperma)— 
the shadiest of ail trees, Mokoba (Acacia Passarge?), Maoka (Acacia 
Arabica), Mopororo (Ficus bongoensts (?)), Moana (Baobab, Adansonia 
digitata), Mokolane (Hyphena palm), Tsaro (Phenix reclinata palm). 

The islands between Tsau and Tubu are chiefly wooded with dense 
Maoka and Tsaro palm. The tall Hyphcena, or Borassus palm, pre- 
dominates to the east, north of Maufi. North of Tubu (which is not a 
real island since it used to be flooded at high floods in Chief Sekgoma’s 
time) the Acacia Arabica is not seen, but the Mokuchon becomes much 
more common. At Xganyana and near Morotsenyane’s there are 
beautiful clusters and small forests of Mokuchon. 

North of Mohango on the sandbelt near the river, the Shii, or native 
teak, is prevalent. From this the Mampukushu carve out their well- 
cut and finished dug-out canoes. The Missionary Fathers at Andara 
have made all their furniture out of this wood, which takes a fine polish. 
The Mampukushu make g to 10 feet long paddles from the Mooa tree, 
which is a light wood and buoyant. 


Our census of 1921 gave the total native population of the Batawana 
Reserve as 17,449 with 103,989 head of cattle. The Caprivi Strip has 
this year (1922) been placed under the Bechwanaland Protectorate for 
administration. The Mampukushu and their chief Lisho living on the 
Okovango in the western portion of the Strip, number in all some 2000. 
A further 1500 to 2000 Mampukushu live at and near Muhembo and on 
the Bonga side of the river down to Kabamokoni in Batawana country, 
under the chief Mathiba. 

Of the population of the Batawana Reserve the bulk are Makuba 
(who formerly called themselves Bayei). These number some 11,000 
or more out of the total 17,449 (which must be taken as approximate 
only, since with native enumerators supplied by the chief, and the im- 
possibility of catching and numbering most of the wild River Bushmen 
and many Makuba fishing, etc., in the Swamps, a fair number must 
necessarily be left out). The chief also thinks that one must add another 
50,000 to the cattle number. The Batawana, the ruling race, to-day 
only number some 1500. In-breeding, disease, and degeneration have 
greatly reduced their numbers. Natives generally in Ngamiland, 
Batawana in particular, suffer from weak chests. The balance of the 
population is made up of Damara (refugees from German South-West 
Africa), some Manaye, Massubia (both river tribes from the Chobe), 
some Barotse, and a good number of River Bushmen. 

The Bayei or Mayei—to-day called Makuba in Ngamiland—are of 
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Bantu race. Andersson said, ‘‘ In person, features and complexion the 
Bayei appear closely allied to the Ovambo and the Hill Damaras.” 
Both Andersson in 1853 and Streitwolf in 1909 found a similarity in 
many words in their language to Otjiherero. During the early part of 
the eighteenth century they lived on the Linyanti river. The Mayei who 
live there to-day at Diei, west of Mamili’s, are the same people as the 
Makuba of Ngamiland. They never seem to have had any tribal unity, 
but have always lived in small communities under different Mayei chiefs. 

The following notes on the history of Ngamiland and the Bayei 
in the eighteenth century, prior to the advent and occupation by the 
Batawana under their chief Tawana about the year 1800, I have from 
old Mokwati : 

Mokwati’s great-great-grandfather Xega (pron. 1Ekha) was a chief 
of the Mayei and lived on the Linyanti. He never came to Ngami- 
land. Zankotse, his son (Mokwati’s grandfather), came to lake Ngami 
when he was a young man with a following of Mayei and settled there. 
Since Zankotse was about seventy years old when Tawana with his 
Bamangwato followers (the Batawana) seceded from his brother Sekgome 
(the Bamangwato chief, father of the present Chief Khama, whom 
Livingstone knew) and trekked to lake Ngami (about the year 1800), 
he, Zankotse, must have settled there about 1750. I have it from some 
old Makuba living on Tubu island that at the same time another lot of 
Mayei under their chief Teanxkgwe came from Diei on the Linyanti 
and settled near Tubu, their northern boundary being at Namasseri, 
the Mampukushu living north of that. When Zankotse came to Ngami- 
land the only inhabitants were the Bushmen on the sandbelt and the 
River Bushmen * on the rivers. There were Makhalahari living at the 
Kgwebe Hills. The Masarwa (or Bushmen) bartered game meat, 
horns, and ivory for tobacco grown by the Bayei. Although the Bayei 
cultivated grain, mealies or maize, “ Kaffir corn” (Sorghum vulgare), 
and lebelebele corn, they chiefly lived by fishing, as most of them do to-day 
at the proper seasons, on the rivers and in the swamps, with nets, fish- 
traps, and with vegetable poison. They also hunted hippo with their 
heavy harpoons, of which some are still to be seen to-day preserved by 
the old men. The contrivance is similar to those depicted in ancient 
Egyptian pictures. The barbed iron harpoon itself has a long length of 
line attached, and fits into a socket in the end of a heavy shaft-pole 
which also has a thick rope attached to it. The heavy shaft gives the 
harpoon driving power when it is driven into the hippo at close quarters 
by Makuba from canoes; the barbed harpoon remains in the animal, 
and the heavy shaft detaches itself and is retained by the hunters. The 
hippo is then played like a whale. 

When Tawana and his people arrived they drove the Makhalahari 
from the Kgwebe Hills and built their town there. Both Chief Tawana 


* The Magumohe and their servants the Maxganikwe. 
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and his son and successor Moremi I. brought the Makhalahari and the 
Bushmen into subjection, but with the Bayei they did not interfere, 
The Batawana lived and hunted on the sandbelt and the Bayei lived and 
fished on the lake and rivers, The Makuba, or Bayei, were as numerous 
as they are to-day. During the chieftainship of Moremi I., Sebitwane, 
chief of the Makololo, came from Basutoland and raided the Batawana, 
Moremi and his people, who at that time lived at Namanyane (some 
4 to 5 miles south of Dautsa flat) fled to the Kavimba-veldt (on the 
Chobe), whereas the Makuba escaped into the swamps. Sebitwane 
followed up Moremi I. and found that he had died of disease and that 
his son Sedumedi was ruling the Batawana. Sebitwane seized the 
Batawana town and chieftainship and settled at Linyanti. He then 
killed Sedumedi. Mogalakwe, brother of Moremi I., split up the Bata- 
wana and took a portion of them to Matshiara (Totefi), lake Ngami, 
and built there. The remainder of the Batawana stayed under headman 
Meno and under Sebitwane. Mogalakwe brought with him Letsho- 
lathebe, Sedumedi’s younger brother, who was a small boy. Mogalakwe 
then placed Letsholathebe in the chief’s chair while he was still young. 
Letsholathebe then began to bring the Makuba into subjection. Zankotse 
was then already dead, and Mosadi, his son (the present Mokwati’s 
father), ruled the Makuba at lake Ngami. Mogalakwe wished the 
Batawana and Makuba to form one tribe against the incursions of 
Sebitwane. It was Letsholathebe who began to oppress the Makuba. 
When Letsholathebe was grown up Sikeletu, Sebitwane’s son (Sebitwane 
was dead) raided Matshiara (Totefi). (Totefi is a contraction of the 
Sechuana word “ letlotlefi,” the locative case of letlotla—abandoned 
site of a village.) The Batawana fled with their cattle to Kgwebe, 
Sikeletu following them. A battle took place at Kgwebe, Letsholathebe 
beating the enemy. Letsholathebe possessed many flintlock guns which 
‘he had bought from traders, but Sikeletu had no firearms. The latter 
with his people fled back to Linyanti. The other Batawana still lived at 
Kavimba. When Sikeletu returned intertribal war started among the 
Makololo and the Batawana. Sikeletu died of disease. Then the 
Batawana of the Linyanti trekked and joined Letsholathebe. 

To cut the further history short, Moremi II. succeeded his father 
Letsholathebe as chief of the Batawana. In or about 1883 Lobengula, 
having heard from a Makololo captive, escaped from Moremi, of the 
Batawana cattle wealth, sent one of his Matabele impi to raid them at 
Totefi. Most of the Batawana, with such cattle as they could save, 
escaped on to islands in the swamps north of Tsau, while Moremi and 
his “‘ general” and cousin Dithapo, with some of the Batawana, stayed 
behind at Totefi, holding the Matabele in check with firearms—the 
Batawana having some M.H. rifles, muzzle-loading guns, and flintlocks. 
Some of the Matabele had M.H. rifles but did not know how to shoot, 
whereas the Batawana were very much better shots. The Matabele 
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were unable to fight much, but rounded up and took off most of the cattle 
which the Batawana had left behind. In 1886 another Matabele raid, 
sent by Lobengula, took place; the Batawana retreated hurriedly with 
their cattle on to an island in the swamps and here with rifles resisted the 
attack of the Matabele, a very large number of whom were shot swimming 
in the water advancing to the island to attack, and crocodiles disposed 
of the wounded. The Matabele remnant returned with only such stray 
cattle as they found on the mainland. About this year Moremi II. 
moved his ‘‘ town”’ to Nokanefi, north of Tsau. This year, or next, 
Ngami started to dry up as the Mokolane river was beginning to stop 
running. It was just after this that the receding lake water disclosed 
the old submerged stumps of trees in the lake-bed, dating from before 
Tawana’s time. It was also at this time (1887) that the Savuti river, 
running into the Mababe, began to dry up. : 

Moremi II. died in 1888, leaving his son, the present chief Mathiba, 
a small boy. Sekgoma, Moremi’s younger brother by a different 
mother, then usurped the chieftainship and young Mathiba was got out 
of the country and protected and brought up by the neighbouring chief 
Khama. Subsequently the Batawana split up into two factions, the pro- 
Sekgoma and the pro-Mathiba. Sekgoma was deposed by the Govern- 
ment in 1906 and kept out of the country, and after a “‘ plebiscite ” 
Mathiba was installed. 

The Batawana leading headmen, who are the “ nobility,” have 
each an area of country allotted to them, and this is hereditary. Within 
that area they are lords of the manor, and the Makuba, etc. residing therein, 
are their retainers. 

Andersson’s description of the Bayei, or Makuba, as he found them 
in 1853 holds good to-day: ‘‘ The Bayei are of a merry and cheerful 
disposition and are the happiest of creatures provided they have a pot 
full of flesh and a pipe. They are much given to lying and pilfering, 
and are suspicious as they are deceitful.” 

Under Moremi II., and under Sekgoma in pre-administration days, 
they were under strict control and treated as domestic slaves. To-day, 
under Mathiba, the emancipation and freedom enjoyed under his chieftain- 
ship has in most cases led to their taking full advantage of it. Many of 
those who herd cattle for Batawana masters are to-day constantly killing 
by stealth and eating, and stealing and selling, their masters’ cattle. 
Theft has greatly increased among them, whereas in Moremi’s time 
the drastic punishment kept it down. 

The Mokuba is by nature thoroughly lazy, and it is only exceptionally 
few individuals who will attempt to earn their living, even for a few 
months, by accepting a paid “job of work” offered them, and even 
so they must be supervised the whole time. As they have a good muscular 
development—due to their being used to poling their canoes from 
boyhood—they make useful rough labourers, if kept at it. 
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As carriers they are much inferior to those of East Africa, as they are 
lazy and dawdle—unless on the homing trail—and they only carry a 
load of 35 to 40 lbs. This is never carried on the head, but is divided 
in two portions and slung on to opposite ends of a stout stick which is 
held balanced on the shoulder. The only time they hurry is when they 
carry in loads of game meat to camp from where it has been cut up in 
the veldt ; then they invariably carry their load at a half-run. Motseoa- 
khumo, a Motawana and one of the “‘ chief’s men ”’ (a sort of constable, 
chief’s messenger, gamekeeper, etc.), who has a sense of humour as well 
as a stutter in his speech, says ‘‘ meat makes them run.” 

But their great redeeming feature is that they are mighty punters of 
canoes. A Mokuba will with a steady rhythmic swing pole a canoe 
practically from sunrise to sunset, and then over a pot of game meat 
at the night camp loudly talk and laugh throughout the night, if he is 
allowed to. 

They are of course only shallow-water men and are much afraid of 
deep water, as a rule, where they will carefully hug the bank. The sight 
of the 12-feet high Popa falls, to the foot of which I took a Makuba 
crew in 1910, terrified them, and it was with great difficulty that the 
Motawana foreman and “courier” with me restrained them from 
deserting. Their intelligence is of a lower standard than that of other 
natives in Ngamiland. 

The Mampukushu, on the other hand, are deep-water men, and 
adepts with the long 9-foot paddle, which they use in a standing position, 
at shooting their rapids as well as ascending them. They have a con- 
tempt for Makuba as river men. In his own rapids the Mampukushu 
canoeman should more than hold his own with any other human being. 

The Mampukushu chiefs succeed through the female line, the chief’s 
eldest sister’s son being the heir. This was also Bayei custom till the 
Batawana (Bechwana) inheritance through the male line was imitated 
by them. 

The chief of the Mampukushu (present Lisho, who succeeded Libebe 
who died in 1915) is the hereditary Great Rain Maker of the Okovango, 
and his eldest sister’s eldest daughter is the Rain Woman. Mysterious 
rites are performed yearly inside the chief’s hut—upon which the people 
are forbidden to pry—when a secret concoction is said to be mixed in 
the ‘‘ Rain bowl.” Up till the time of Moremi II. the Batawana used 
to pay yearly a professional fee in cattle to the Rain Maker, since no 
flood can come down the Okovango unless he arranges it. 

The Missionary Fathers tell me that the present Lisho has made a 
mess of things. Just before the 1917-18 rainy season he told his people 
that they need not sow any crops because he was angry with them and he 
would make no rain. It rained deluges that rain-year. Another year 
there was a drought when he had been “ making rain.” So this year 
he has given out that he is not going to try because he wishes to see whether 
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one Bamangandu, who has just succeeded as chief to a seceded portion 
of Mampukushu, who left the late chief Libebe when he became chief, 
knows how to make rain. This rival, who claims to possess the original 
and genuine Mampukushu rain-making apparatus, has just trekked 
from the Luyana river on to an island above Andara. 

In dress they wear a kind of kilt, dyed black. The women grow their 
hair long and splice dyed and greased string pigtail continuations to the 
ends of their locks. They appear to be akin to the Ovambo and their 
language is somewhat similar to Otjiherero. 

As regards the River Bushmen and their classification, two years 
ago Dr. Péringuey, the Director of the South African Museum, Cape 
Town, informed me that he had just managed to obtain a model of a 
River Bushman from Ovamboland, and stated that in all likelihood he 
was a cross between the San and the Herero called Berg Damara 
(dubbed now Klip Kaffir) ; and that the Bushmen he had from the borders 
of Damara and Ovambo lands, and roaming thence to Bechwana and 
Ngamiland, have a strong infusion of Bantu blood. 

As regards the word ‘‘ Mokuba,” although it subsequently was 
also used as a word of contempt by the Batawana, like the Anglo-Saxon 
word “‘ churl,” it is not a Sechwana word. It has been suggested to me 
by the ordained native missionary teacher representing the L.M. Society 
in Ngamiland, Andrew Kgasa, that the Batawana got hold of the 
Mampukushu word meaning “ people.” The Mampukushu in their 
language never refer to themselves as such, but as ‘“‘ Hakuva ” (people), 
sing. =‘‘ Moguva” (person). The Makuba, however, they refer to as 
“ Hajo ” (those people). 

The Mampukushu trekked from the Mashi (upper Chobe) to the 
Okovango under their chief Libebe I. at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. As stated above, they made Namasseri and its upper course 
the Kgadum their south boundary. 

Under Tawana and Letsholathebe the boundaries of the Batawana 
were Namasseri in the north, Ghanzi in the south, Nyae-Nyae (away in 
the sandbelt to the west of Tsau) in the west, and Mopipi (in Khama’s 
Reserve to-day=to the east). 

The Batawana and Makuba grow Kaffir corn” ; the former grow the 
red-grained variety and the latter the white, “‘ lebelebele ” (‘‘ bullrush ” 
corn), Indian corn or ‘‘ mealies,” beans, pumpkins, and some tobacco. 


The Mampukushu in addition grow large quantities of ground nuts and 


more tobacco than the Makuba. 

Owing to the often insufficient local rainfall the Batwana and Makuba 
plough lands both on the sandbelt above the flood-level—these are 
entirely dependent on rain—and also to a greater extent on “‘ bokgola ”’ 
ground, z.e. molapo and swamp flat ground that is flooded a couple of 
months in the year. The bokgola ground is ploughed after the flood 
water has dried up on them. These yield crops, usually, when drought 
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destroys the ‘‘ rain land ” crops, although if unusually heavy rains occur 
a local flooding may destroy them. 

The Makuba and River Bushmen, besides eating fish, live also 
on water-lily roots, chitla (flag) roots, the base of papyrus stems, 
tortoises, both land and water varieties, water pythons, the fruit of the 
Mokuchofi, Motsaodi, Mochaba, Mokolane, and Tsaro palms, etc.; 
they hunt lechwe in the swamp, getting up drives and killing them with 
the spear ; also they hunt hippo when they possess muzzle-loading guns 
and ammunition. The present-day Mokuba has not the pluck to hunt 
hippo as his fathers did, with the harpoon. 

As to fishing, besides nets (which they make from string from a 
fibre aloe and also a variety of sansevieria), fish-traps both fixed and 
portable, spearing, they poison fish in small shallow pools by throwing 
in the dried and ground bark of the Motsebe tree. 

The large game is elephant, giraffe, rhinoceros, Cape buffalo, sable 
and roan antelope, kudu, blue wildebeest, tsessebe, pala, zebra, reedbuck, 
bushbuck, waterbuck, lechwe (in great numbers; the black lechwe not 
found), situtunga, stembok, and duiker. Eland and gemsbok live on the 
sandbelt, where also Cape hartebeest and springbok south of Tsau are 
found; in the Swamp area hippo and crocodiles. Carnivore are lion, 
leopard, cheetah, spotted hyzna, hunting dog. Brown hyzna are 
found in Ghanzi district. Most of the game is to-day within the fly 
belt, including the large islands. 

When hunting in the Swamp region in August 1912 I came across 
a lion who had developed aquatic habits. This enterprising gentleman 
had taken up his hunting quarters for the lechwe hunting-season for 
two months on some islets in pretty deep swamps a couple of miles off 
the mainland at Chamachama on the 60-mile-long island. At night 
he swam from islet to islet through 7 or 8 feet deep water, stalking lechwe 
on one islet after another in turn, roaring at intervals, each time on a 
different island. Although leopards thus hunting lechwe in the swamps 
are common, I had never heard of a lion being so adaptable. 

Fish include many varieties of the Cichlidz family, species of Tilapia 
and Paratilapia. Of these a collection was made for the British Museum, 
Natural History, by the late R. B. Woosnam in 1909 ; also the splendid 
Tiger fish (Hydrocyon lineatus), which gives good sport trolling and casting 
with rod and spoon-bait in the deep lagoons and rivers. 

The Batawana seldom hunt in the fly belt since the Motawana likes 
to hunt on horseback, and a well-to-do Motawana intensely dislikes 
walking. But a few individual poor Batawana, who earn their livelihood 
as ‘‘ chief’s men ” and have a large area of the swamps allotted to some 
of them, are frequently good hunters and spoorers, and indefatigable 
walkers. 

Of the districts, the Kabamokoni district is the most thickly inhabited 
with a large number of little Mampukushu and Makuba villages. 
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_ This district begins at the south-west end of the Makwexgana spill- 

way between the Chobe and the Okovango, which has not been flooded 
since 1910. It must be about dead level, since when it does flood, the 
Chobe and Okovango flood waters respectively meet halfway. The 
only Europeans who have traversed it, to my knowledge, are Major 
St. Hill Gibbons in 1898, when on his way from the Chobe he turned 
back halfway, meeting there the rising flood water from the Okovango ; 
Franz Seiner in September 1905; and a colleague of mine, Capt. G. B. 
Moseley, who traversed it on foot with carriers in November 1913, from 
Diei, on the Chobe, to Kabamokoni and back. 

No native in Ngamiland appears to be quite immune from malaria. 
The Batawana, although less affected than the European, suffer more 
from it than the Makuba. But even the Makuba during the fever 
season frequently get malarial headaches and a rise of temperature. 

If, however, the process of desiccation of this country continues in 
the ever steadily progressing manner that it has done during the last 
hundred years, then at no very distant time it will be as free from malaria 
as the Kalahari is to-day, but then it will also be a thirstland. 


THE MAGNETIC VARIATION IN THE NEIGH 
BOURHOOD OF THE NORTH POLE 


H. Spencer Jones, M.A., Royal Observatory, Greenwich 
Chart following p. 476. 


HE observations of magnetic variation obtained by the Canadian 

Arctic Expedition and published in the Geographical ¥ ournal, 

p. 301, Oct 1923, indicated, as was pointed out in the note added by 

the Editor, that the curves of equal magnetic variation given on the 

small North Polar Chart of the Magnetic Variation Chart, 1922, pub- 
lished by the Admiralty, require correction in the region concerned. 

As these observations were made in the region between the geo- 
graphical and magnetic north poles, in which the variation changes very 
rapidly from point to point and in which very few earlier observations 
were available, they have been utilized to revise the curves of equal 
variation in the polar region. Opportunity has been taken in making 
this revision to incorporate other observations published since the com- 
pilation of the 1922 charts, in particular those obtained by Amundsen’s 
Maud Expedition, 1918-1921 (Terrestrial Magnetism, 27, 35, 1922) 
and some obtained by the observers of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington (‘Land Magnetic Observations,’ 1914-1920; Vol. IV., ‘ Re- 
searches of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism,’ 1922). 

Although of recent years there have been frequent expeditions to 
north polar regions, there has been in several instances a considerable 
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delay in publishing observations, It is very desirable that, as far as 
possible, observations should be published in abstract form at an early 
date after they are secured; the more detailed publication could then 
follow at leisure without depriving the observations of much of their 
value. It is gratifying that the results of the Canadian Arctic Expedition 
and of the J/aud Expedition have been made available in abstract form 
within a comparatively brief period from the time of their being secured. 

2. In the construction of the revised chart, reproduced with this note, 
the following observations have been used : 

(1) ‘Norwegian North Polar (First Fram) Expedition, 1893-96. 
Scientific Results,’ edited by F. Nansen, VII. “‘ Terrestrial Magnetism,” 
by Aksel S. Steen. Christiania, 1901. 

(2) Ditto VI. ‘‘ Astronomical Observations,” by H. Geelmuyden, 
Christiania, 1go1. 

(3) ‘ Report of the Second Norwegian Arctic Expedition in the 
Fram, 1898-1902,’ No. 6, Terrestrial Magnetism, by Aksel S. Steen. 
Christiania, 1907. 

(4) Abruzzi, ‘“‘ North Polar Expedition,” Terrestrial Magnetism, 
8, 93, 1903. 

(5) “‘S.S. Matador,” Schering, Geogr. fahrbuch, 28, 362, 1905. 

(6) Russian Hydrographic Commission Observations, Terrestrial 
Magnetism, 9, 45, 1904. 

(7) Peary, “‘ North Polar Expedition, 1900-2,” Terrestrial Magnetism, 
9, 140, 1904. 

(8) ‘‘ Zeigler North Polar Expedition, 1904-5,” Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, 12, 117-119, 1907. 

(9) Amundsen, ‘Gjoa Polar Expedition, 1903-5.’ Results com- 
municated in manuscript by Director, Meteorological Institute, 
Christiania. 

(10) ‘ Land Magnetic Observations, 1905-1910,’ Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1912. j 

(11) ‘ Land Magnetic Observations, 1911-1913,’ Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1915. 

(12) ‘ Land Magnetic Observations, 1914-1920,’ Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1921. 

(13) Amundsen, Polar Expedition, 1918-1921,” Terrestrial 
Magnetism, 27, 35, 1922. 

(14) ‘“* Jordmagnetiske Maalinger i Norge Sommeren 1902,” Aksel S. 
Steen, Archiv fur Mathematik og Natuurdenskab, 26, No. 7, 1904. 

(15) A few observations by ships of H.M. Navy, communicated 
by the Hydrographer to the Navy. 

(16) “‘ Canadian Arctic Expedition,” F. O. McDiarmid, Geographical 
Fournal, p. 301, Oct. 1923. 

3. These observations, which extend over a period of about twenty-five 
years, require correction for the secular variation of the magnetic declina- 
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tion to reduce them to the epoch, 1922, adopted for the chart. The 
information available as to the value of the secular variation in the polar 
region is very limited. In general, the sites at which observations are 
made by one expedition do not coincide with those used by another 
expedition. Moreover, at times of magnetic disturbance the declination 
is subject in high latitudes to considerable variations, and it would not 
be safe to deduce a value of the secular variation from single observations 
made at different epochs. 

Such limited information as is available (see e.g. Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, 12, 117-119; 27, 56) makes it appear probable that the curves 
of equal secular variation, given on the Admiralty Magnetic Variation 
Charts, 1922, can be continued across the polar area without serious 
error, except possibly in the near vicinity of the poles. The values of 
the secular variation are fairly well determined up to 60° N. lat., and for 
higher latitudes the values have been extrapolated and the observations 
reduced to the common epoch 1922. The uncertainty of the adopted 
values is not very serious owing to the rapid space-variation of the de- 
clination. Whilst in lower latitudes the declination can be read from 
the charts to o°1, in the neighbourhood of the pole it is hardly possible 
to obtain an accuracy of o°'s. 

4. In the neighbourhood of the magnetic pole, the shape of the 
isogonals depends very considerably upon the position adopted for the 
pole. No determination of the position of the north magnetic pole seems 
to have been made since that by Ross in 1830 until Amundsen’s Gjoa 
Expedition, 1903-5. 

The position assigned by Ross was 70° 5’ N. lat., 96° 46’ W. long. 

The magnetic observations made on the occasion of Amundsen’s 
expedition are being reduced and discussed at the Meteorological In- 
stitute, Christiania. Approximate values of the position of the magnetic 
pole were kindly communicated by the Director, as follows : 


From declination observations .... IN. int. 96° 10’ W. long. 
» horizontal intensity observations 70° 40’ ,, a 
», dip observations ... ae 


These values may be subject to some revision, but as the position of the 
pole may vary by as much as two or three degrees of latitude during 
magnetic disturbances, the observations are sufficiently well represented 
by assuming the position 70° 4o’ N. lat., 96° 5’ W. long. If the differ- 
ence between this determination and that of Ross is due to a true secular 
variation in the position of the pole, modern observations should be better 
represented by assuming 70° 50’ N. lat., 96° o’ W. long. This position 
has been adopted in the construction of the charts. 

5. The conception of lines of equal magnetic variation is an artificial 
one, not corresponding to any physical reality. The magnetic variation 
(or declination) is the angle between the direction in which the magnet 
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points and the direction to the geographical north pole. In other words, 
it is the angle between the projection on the Earth’s surface of the line 
of magnetic force at the point and the meridian. Both the geographical 
and the magnetic poles are involved, and the isogonal line must pass 
through each of these. The shape of the isogonals in the neighbourhood 
of the poles is therefore somewhat complicated, and as the available 
observations are very limited, it is possible to draw isogonal lines which, 
though representing all the observations sufficiently well may yet be 
seriously in error in adjacent regions. 

A great gain in accuracy can be obtained by constructing first the 
projected lines of magnetic force. For this purpose, polar co-ordinate 
squared paper is used, the radial lines representing the meridians, and the 
centre the geographical pole. An observation of magnetic variation is 
then represented by drawing a short arrow through the point on the 
chart corresponding to the latitude and longitude of the place of observa- 
tion, the direction of the arrow making with the radial line through it 
an angle equal to the observed variation (corrected for the secular change). 
The line of magnetic force through the point will be tangential to this 
arrow. 

The available observations having all been represented in this way, 
the lines of force may be interpolated without difficulty. Except in the 
neighbourhood of the magnetic pole, they are only slightly curved and 
not much uncertainty is involved in the interpolation. In the figure, 
the broken lines represent the lines of magnetic force. Lines have been 
drawn, starting from points on the 60° N. parallel of latitude at intervals 
in longitude of 10°, and terminating at the position assumed for the 
north magnetic pole. 

6. The lines of force having been constructed, it becomes a simple 
matter to draw the lines of equal variation. With the aid of a protractor, 
the value of the variation at any point on one of the lines of force may be 
obtained by measuring the angle between the tangent to the line of 
force at the point and the meridian line. The values at as many points 
as are required for the construction of the lines of force may thus be 
obtained without any difficulty. 

The lines of equal variation are the continuous lines in the diagram. 
They have been given for intervals of 10° E. and W. variation from 
0° to 70°; thereafter for 90°, 120°, 150° and 180°. 

The epoch of the Revised Chart is 1922, the same as that of the 
Admiralty Chart of magnetic variation. 

7. From the working chart on squared paper, the values of the 
variation were interpolated for the points at which observations were 
made by the Canadian Arctic Expedition. The effect of secular varia- 
tion, which is pretty small compared with the uncertainties of the observa- 
tions and the error possible in interpolating from the diagram, has been 
neglected. 
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The following table gives the longitude and latitude of the place of 
observation, the observed variation to the nearest degree, the value read 
from the revised chart, the difference, observed minus computed, and the 
corresponding difference previously obtained from comparison with the 
1922 Admiralty Chart. 


Long. W. Lat. N. Variation Variation Residual Residual 
Observed Computed 0-Cc. 0.-C. 
&. £. (Rev. chart) (1922 chart) 

123 45 76 10 78 81 — 3 —24 
117 52 79 37 95 101 — 6 —27 
116 20 77 40 109 + I —22 
115 16 77 48 118 123 — 5 —I2 
114 32 77 43 118 123 — § —12 
114 20 76 57 106 110 —4 —27 
118 18 74 8 92 81 +11 — 6 
113 25 78 33 119 124 de —23 
100 34 79 48 196 190 + 6 +16 
99 58 79 54 196 190 + 6 +16 
98 54 80 7 205 195 +10 +20 
I 78 50 206 194 +12 +21 
98 51 78 3 201 190 +11 +19 
102 30 77 35 180 178 +2 +12 
102 54 77 11 169 167 + 2 + 5 
106 0 77 35 151 149 +2 —1I 
II0 oO 77 38 131 129 +2 —16 
112 0 77 35 124 123 + I —16 
113 30 77 35 121 118 + 3 —16 
413 1 76 15 103 108 — 5 —27 
109 2 78 25 145 141 +4 — 8 
108 51 78 53 150 143 +7 — 6 
109 13 80 5 155 148 + 7 —- 
105 37 76 10 138 139 --19 
50 6 85 ‘90 —5 —26 
112 49 73 56 74 89 =ig =i 


From a comparison of the last two columns in the above table it will 
be seen that the revision has considerably reduced the residuals, which, 
however, are still systematic in their nature. It does not seem possible 
to reduce them further whilst adhering to the position which has been 
adopted for the magnetic pole. A better fit could have been obtained 
if a position about 2° further north had been adopted. Such a change 
in the position would not upset the agreement of the other observations 
which have been utilized in constructing a chart, with the exception of 
those made by Amundsen’s Gjoa Expedition. This expedition had a 
permanent magnetic station at Gjoahaven, about 2° south of the magnetic 
pole, and observations were obtained at field stations both to the north 
and to the south of the pole. Observations of dip, horizontal force, 
and declination were made, and from the observations of the three separate 
elements closely accordant positions were deduced for the mean position 
of the pole. Such evidence cannot be disregarded. The magnetic pole 
is, however, not a fixed point, and, as far as I am aware, no information 
is available as to the nature of its movements: it is conceivably possible 
that it may deviate from its mean position by a degree or two in latitude 
for considerable periods, and if this were so, the residual discordances 
could be accounted for. 
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B Lushan district has been described somewhat briefly by the 
Abbé A. David, a French missionary who made the journey 
from Kiukiang to Nanchang in 1873 (¥ournal de mon troisiéme voyage 
d’exploration dans I’Empire chinois, V. 2, 1875). Richthofen also 
visited the district, and discussed its geology in volume three of his 
‘China: Ergebnisse eigener Reisen und darauf gegriind Studien.’ 
Kuling is now become a health resort of importance to foreign residents 
in the Yangtze valley, but it is hard to find any account of it in accessible 
publications. The photographs, with some valuable notes, were supplied 
by Mr. G. Herbert, of the London Missionary Society, but the greater 
part of the following account is based on a report by Mr. Walter Clennell, 
H.M. Consul at Kiukiang, ‘On a Journey in the Interior of Kiangsi’ 
(China No. 2 (1905) ) and on ‘ Historic Lushan’ ; edited at the direction 
of the Kuling Council by A. H. Stone and J. H. Reed (Hankow, 1921), 
in the compilation of which it is understood that Mr. Herbert had a 
considerable share. The latter book was lent us by the Library of the 
London Missionary Society, to whom thanks are due for this courtesy. 

In the spelling of Chinese names the Chinese Postal Guide has been 
followed where possible : names not in the Guide have been assimilated 
to the system, so far as is possible, by Mr. J. H. Reynolds, Assistant to 
the P.C.G.N. 

The Lushan district is in the north of the Province of Kiangsi. Its 
eastern boundary is formed by the Poyang Lake, its northern by the 
Yangtze River, which the lake joins 17 miles east of the Treaty Port, 
Kiukiang, and some 300 miles from its mouth. Across this area from 
north-east to south-west run the Lushan Mountains for a distance of 
about 30 miles.. The settlement of Kuling, 15 miles south of Kiukiang, 
is at the centre of the mountain system, of which four main groups may 
be distinguished. To the north-east runs a ridge with an altitude of 
3000 to 4000 feet. After several miles it breaks up into a series of lower 
spurs which spread fanwise over the plain, those to the east finally merging 
in the foothills and sand-dunes on the shores of the Poyang Lake. The 
main northern range, whose general direction is west to east, commences 
with the Kiangkingtai (3800 feet) to the west of Kuling ; this is separated 
by the Kuling Gap from the Tsaotipo, a conical mountain of 4300 feet. 
Immediately to the south rises a still higher peak, the Kuniulingtow, a 
spur of which forms the eastern flank of Kuling valley. On either side 
of this spur are the sources of the Kuling Brook and its tributary, the 
Luling, flowing westward, and a large stream which flows east to the 
Poyang Lake. Beyond Kuniulingtow rises the hog-backed ridge, 
called Tsitowshan, in which the northern part of the Lushan culminates. 
This ridge attains 5000 feet in places, and terminates at either end in 
two peaks only slightly lower, Tawashan, to the north, and Wulaofeng. 


THE IRON PAGODA AND THE NANKANG PLAINS 


THE LUSHAN, LOOKING WEST DOWN THE KULING 
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On the lake side this ridge ends abruptly in a series of precipices within 
4 miles of the shore. The Wulaofeng then turns sharply to the west, and, 
linking up with the Chinchuping and Hanyang Mountains, shuts off 
Kuling from the Nankang plains. The fourth group is composed of a ~ 
rough plateau stretching away to the south-west, known as the Nanlushan. 
In this region is the highest point of the whole Lushan range, the Tahan- 
yangfeng, or Great Hanyang Peak. (The height of this point is given 
by Mr. Herbert as 4760 feet, but Mr. Clennell’s estimate is greater.) 

Geologically, the Lushan belongs to the Yangtze valley system. 
When, according to Richthofen, Eastern Asia was covered by the sea, 
sedimentary rocks were laid down during the Palzozoic era, which at 
the close of the Carboniferous period were raised above sea-level to 
form the limestone and sandstone beds of the region. The Lushan itself 
is a much-folded area of these sedimentary rocks, the folds running 
fairly regularly north-east and south-west. It is possible that the folding 
was caused by the intrusion of the igneous rocks of the Nankang plains. 
That this was subsequent to the elevation of the Lushan is shown at 
their junction, where the molten granite has converted the superimposed 
shales into mica-schists. The strata of the Lushan consist of sandstones 
and slate clay, over which liesa great mass of limestone. Where these 
rocks have been exposed formerly to the force of the sea, and later to that 
of the weather, much erosion has taken place, producing the precipices 
in the Nankang direction, and the wild and rugged character of the 
mountains generally, to which the work of the rivers has also contributed. 

All these factors have combined to make the scenery around Kuling 
striking. One of the best views in the neighbourhood is that from the 
Tsitowshan. To the north-west can be seen the Yangtze valley, to the 
east the Poyang Lake, and to the south the five peaks of the Wulaofeng. 
These latter are also known as the “ Lion’s Leap,” but their Chinese 
name means the “ Peak of the Five Venerable Sages.” The view 
comprises several temples and monasteries, groves of fir and cypress, 
and the rugged rocks, with the distant plain and lake. Further south, 
where the streams which water the Nankang plain flow over the cliff- 
like edge of the Hanyang mountains the picturesque character of the 
scenery is increased by numerous waterfalls. 

Kuling occupies a central position, convenient for mountain-climbing 
and sight-seeing. But it is more particularly on account of its climate 
that it has lately come into prominence. Being over 1500 feet above 
sea-level, it enjoys a climate described by the authors of ‘ Historic Lushan ’ 
as ‘‘ warmly temperate.” For European residents in the Yangtze 
valley it has, therefore, many attractions in the hot season ; while, owing 
to the opportunities it offers for tobogganing and ski-ing, it is also 
becoming popular during the winter months. 

The Kuling valley was purchased by an English missionary in 1895 
from some priests, who, with a few wood-cutters and farmers, were its 
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only inhabitants. It was almost immediately vested in trustees, who 
in 1903 transferred it to a council consisting of twelve members, elected 
by the occupiers. The original estate consisted of one hundred and thirty 
lots, but there are now several hundred bungalows, built of the soft 
granite found in the valley. Some two thousand foreigners are generally 
in residence for the summer months. The settlement is organized upon 
a co-operative basis, the proceeds from the sale of land and taxation 
being devoted to its administration and development. 

After the inception of this enterprise its founders experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in securing recognition by the Chinese Government. 
The only foreigners entitled to reside outside the Treaty Ports or own 
property are missionaries, who may purchase land for buildings con- 
nected with their work. In the Kuling settlement the land has been used 
as a summer resort and sanatorium for foreigners in general. The 
Chinese Government objected to this extension of a Treaty right, and only 
accepted the fazt accompli after a good deal of diplomatic wrangling at 
Pekin. It is said that one at least of the priests was put to death for his 
share in the transaction, while the rest fled for their lives. The value 
of Kuling is now recognized by the Chinese; they have a settlement 
of their own, to which they come from as far afield as Canton and 
Shanghai. The valley of the Luling, a tributary of the Kuling brook, 
was bought by a priest of the Russian Church, to be developed on similar 


lines for Russian merchants. 


Kuling is reached from Kiukiang by road, a distance of 15 miles. 
Formerly little more than a bridle-path, the road through the mountains 
has recently been considerably improved. Continuing southwards, it 
reaches Nankang. The nearest railway is that connecting Kiukiang 
with Nanchang, which crosses the Kuling brook near Shaho, a station 
some 10 miles west of the foothills. Above this point on the Kuling 
brook there are waterfalls which have been examined with a view to the 
installation of hydro-electric works. The Poyang lake is the chief com- 
mercial highway of the region. Owing to its liability to floods and the 
shifting of sandbanks and channels, it is impossible to define its shape 
and area accurately. This applies particularly to its southern half ; where 
the Lushan mountains form its western edge its borders are compara- 
tively stable. 

Besides its natural beauties, the Lushan is rich in historical monu- 
ments. Unfortunately, the temples have suffered much at the hands of 
invaders, particularly the Mongols and the T’ai Ping rebels. They are, 
however, still of sufficient interest to visitors to merit mention here. 

The early history of the region is clothed in much obscurity. Of the 
derivation of the name Lushan, which is composed of two Chinese 
words, “‘ Lu” meaning a “ hut ” and “ shan” a “mountain,” there are 
many explanations. One is that it was once the abode of two gods, 
“Kwang Su” and “ Hsi Tao.” The earliest mention of Lushan in 
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Chinese history is said to date from the reign of the Emperor Hwang Ti, 
who ascended the throne in 2697 B.c. He was the first emperor to 
personify and deify mountains. Having made Hengshan, of Hunan, 
the guardian god of the south, and given him two other mountains as 
wives, this mountain, Lushan, was ordered to become their steward. 
The final stage in the process thus initiated was carried out in the eleventh 
century A.D., when Chong Chung, of the Sung dynasty, conferred a 
princedom upon Lushan! However this may be, Lushan is well known 
to students of the Chinese classics through the poems of Li T’ai Po and 
other writers of the T’ang dynasty (618-907 a.p.). Li T’ai Po lived, 
circa 820 A.D., at Pailutung (White Deer Grotto), where a school had been 
founded a few years before. This was created a university in 960 A.D. 
Unlike the other monasteries and temples in the neighbourhood, this 
university was a seat of orthodox Confucian culture. Under the states- 
man and scholar Chii Fu Tzu, of the twelfth century, it enjoyed its 
greatest prosperity, ranking among the first four universities in China, 
but under the Manchus its decline began. The present buildings are 
quite unpretentious. In 1905, when Mr. Clennell visited them, the 
number of students was little more than thirty. 

About 5 miles south-west of Pailutung is the monastery of Siufengsze, 
near the “‘ Iron Pagoda,” a conspicuous feature of the landscape. This 
pagoda was built in the reign of the Emperor Ch’ien Lung in 1749, a 
period marked by a great revival of Buddhism throughout China. It 
stands at an altitude of 2000 feet, seven stories high, and hexagonal in 
shape. Each side bears in relief the figure of Buddha, or of one of his 
followers. The iron has lasted well, though the granite base on which 
it stands has required strengthening. 

The monastery of Siufengsze itself has suffered much, especially at 
the hands of the T’ai Ping rebels. Its setting is picturesque—a forest 
of pines, camphor trees, larches, and maples, surrounded by three 
mountain peaks, while within 300 or 400 yards two streams unite in a 
narrow gorge and rush over several terraces of huge boulders into a large 
basin surrounded by rocks, known as the Sapphire Ravine, or Dragon 
Pool. Carved on these rocks, often in dangerous and almost inaccessible 
places, are characteristic Chinese inscriptions, such as ‘‘ Behold the silver 
river,” “‘ Winds, springs, clouds here unite,” ‘‘ Cleanse your heart.” 
The names of other temples in the neighbourhood, Hwangyensze 
(Yellow Cliff Temple), and Hwangshasze (Temple of Ten Thousand 
Pines), explain their situation and attractions. Kweitsungsze (Monastery 
of Conversion) is the chief Buddhist monastery in the district. Founded 
in 341 A.D., it has been destroyed at least once since that date. The 
entrance hall contains images of four mythological beings: one of these 
holds an umbrella, which, according to tradition, if it is opened, will 
cause the destruction of the world. 

In conclusion two ruined buildings may be noted, whose architecture 
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THE DRUM TOWER OF TAIPINGKUNG 
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seems to merit the attention of students of Chinese history. To the 
south-west of Kuling stands a ruined tower, commonly known as the 
Broken Pagoda, belonging to the Temple of the Heavenly Pond. This 
pagoda was built during the Sung dynasty (960-1280 .pD.). Its present 
condition is due largely to its having been plundered by the T’ai Ping 
rebels. Ancient stone buildings of this type are apparently rare in 
China, and its architectural style is not that usually associated with 
pagodas. 

The second example exhibits even greater divergences from “‘ typical ” 
Chinese architecture. This is the ‘“‘ Drum Tower,” Taipingkung, on 
the plains north of Kuling. The site of this temple has a history running 
back beyond the ninth century a.p. The buildings were destroyed 
during the Mongol dynasty (cévea 1350), but in later years Taipingkung 
again became important. During the reign of the Ming Emperor, 
Chia Ching (1522-66), disputes between the neighbouring provinces 
were settled here. It is suggested that this fact gave the temple its name, 
which means ‘‘ Palace of Supreme Peace.” Two towers only remain, 
one of which is illustrated opposite. They are approximately 40 feet 
high ; each has an exterior staircase, and is loopholed. The apparently 
alien elements in the architecture of the Drum Tower seem to deserve 
study. 


KISHEN SINGH AND THE INDIAN EXPLORERS 
Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., R.E., Survey of India 


ANDIT KISHEN SINGH, or Krishna (“ A-K” of the Survey 
Records), the last survivor of the old Indian explorers, died in 
February 1921, and his death marks the close of a romantic chapter of 
the Survey of India and of Asiatic exploration. The occasion seems a 
a fitting one to place on record a brief review of his services to geography 
and to summarize shortly the advance of knowledge gained by him and 
his contemporaries. 

Born in Milam, in district Kumaon, in the early ’forties of last century, 
he came from a family respected and esteemed and one which has since 
added more to our knowledge of the geography of Asia than any other. 
His father, Devi (or Deb) Singh, and his uncle, Bir Singh, both sons of 
Dhamu, had been responsible for the rescue of Moorcroft and Hearsey, 
when, under the assumed names of Mayapuri and Hargiri and disguised 
as fakirs, they visited the Hundes and Gartok in 1812. The two adven- 
turers had been taken prisoners by the Tibetans and detained at Daba 
Dzong, some 80 miles north-west of Lake Manasarowar, from which 
plight they were released by the interposition and on the security of 
Devi and Bir Singh. Two certificates signed by Moorcroft and Hearsey 
are extant, dated ‘‘ Northern foot of the Himachal Mountains near Daba 
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in Chinese Tartary, August 25th 1812,” testifying to the worth of their 
deliverers. 

The next record of the family exists in the narrative of the Schlagint- 
weits published after their scientific mission to High Asia in 1854-58, 
These travellers employed as interpreter Devi Singh’s son Mani, who 
‘had once been engaged by the Stracheys during their traveis in Tibet,” 
and Nain Singh, a relative of Mani, “a well-disposed and intelligent 
native.” These two men afterwards became the first two “ pandits ” 
of the Survey of India. 

The idea of employing selected Indians for service across the frontiers 
of India originated in the mind of Captain T. G. Montgomerie in 1861, 
towards the close of the Kashmir work. He realized that the regular 
survey in the mountainous borderland had nearly reached the limits of 
its possibilities. The murder of Adolphe de Schlagintweit at Kashgar 
in 1857: the unsettled conditions of the whole of Chinese Turkistan, 
ending in the outbreak of the Tungan rebellion in 1863: the aloofness 
and seclusion of Tibet : the fanaticism of the Indus valley tribes and their 
active hostility to Europeans : the predatory instincts of the robber states 
of Hunza and Nagar: these considerations impressed Montgomerie 
with the desirability of seeking other methods for the extension of our 
geographical knowledge to the regions concerned. 

It should be remembered that our transfrontier maps were almost 
a blank. Even within the border, the survey of certain areas along the 
Indus had been abandoned. Europeans could not travel in these parts 
without certainty of detection, and the Government of India forbade such 
enterprises. Disobedience to these orders occurred in one recorded 
instance, 1865, when Mr. Johnson made his famous visit to the rebel 
ruler of Khotan. In view of the success of his journey he received only 
a gentle rebuke, but the orders were repeated discountenancing such 
enterprises. 

Montgomerie thought that by selecting and training Indians with 
care, and disguising them if necessary, results of great geographical 
importance would be attained. On the west, from the Black Mountain 
area in the south to a point near Bunji in the north, the Indus was un- 
visited ; Gilgit, Chitral, and Chilas were unexplored ; Godwin-Austen’s 
plane-table of 1861 showed the ‘‘ supposed course of the Hunzay river” 
as flowing due east to west, ‘‘ but which may have a long branch further 
north” ; Wood’s journey to Lake Victoria in 1838 was almost the sole 
modern source of information concerning the Pamirs. The position 
assigned by the Russians to Kashgar was at variance with that given by 
the Schlagintweits, while Montgomerie believed that the position of 
Yarkand as shown by the latter was 200 miles in error. Khotan had not 
been visited by any European since Benedict Goéz (1604). Except for 
the journeys of Bogle, Turner, Manning, and the Abbé Huc, Central 
Tibet was unknown and entirely unmapped. The position of Lhasa 
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an oasis village, Abu She‘ab, and many nomad booths: the Aarab 
were Laheydn, of Hathéyl, said Nasir. That village is most- 
what of the beehive-like dwellings—which are called ‘usha— 
made of sticks and straws; before every one was a little fenced 
court: some of their ‘ushas seemed to be leaning for age ; and some 
were abandoned for rottenness,—it is said they will last good 
fifty years; and are fresh and wholesome to dwell in. Here is 
an high but rude-built fortress of stone, now ruinous, a work of 
the old Wahdbies. Our path lay again in the Wady: we rode 
some miles; and passed over a brook, two yards wide, running 
strongly !—all this low Tehama is indeed full of water; yet 
none flows down to the sea. Here we met a family of Aarab 
Daed, Hathéyl, removing: the women wore short kirtles to the 
knee, and slops under! Their skins were black and shining ; 
and their looks (in this tropical Arabia) were not hollow, but 
round and teeming: a dog followed them. Besides Hetheylin 
and other Beduins, there are certain Heteym in this Tehama, 
both above and below Jidda. We often saw wretched booths 
of nomad folk of the country, which for dearth of worsted cloth 
were partly of palm matting. The most indigent will draw now 
to the oases, to hire themselves out in the date gathering ;— 
when godly owners are good to the weak and disherited tent- 
dwellers ; that nevertheless must eat the sweet of the settle- 
ments with hard words in their ears: and are rated as hounds 
for any small fault. 

About nine o’clock we came to the oasis-village ed-Déeh ; 
and alighted a little without the place, 
at a new ‘usha; which had been built 
by a rich man, for the entertainment of 
passengers.—The good Sherif, careful 
for my health by the way, had charged 
Nasir to bring me to the houses of 
worthy and substantial persons; to 
journey always slowly, and if at any 
time they saw me fainting in the saddle, 
they were to alight there. The cabin 
was of studs and fascine-work a foot in 
thickness, firmly bound and compacted 
together; and the walls, four-square 
below, were drawn together, in a lofty 
hollow, overhead. My companions 
thought that our pleasant ‘usha, which 
was a sure defence from the sun and 
not small, might have cost the owner 
& dozen crowns (less than £3). By the village is a spring, where 
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was almost conjectural ; it was shrouded in mystery and romance. One 
point only of the Tsanpo had been roughly charted ; the main feeder of 
the upper Indus was denied by many geographers, and except for a few 
jottings from the diary of Moorcroft, from the observations of the 
Stracheys, the Schlagintweits, Major Alexander Cunningham, and 
Dr. Thomson, Western Tibet also was a land of seclusion and exclusivism. 

These problems Montgomerie determined to attack, and thanks to 
his success the veil was lifted. His proposal received the warm support 
of Major (afterwards General) J. T. Walker, Superintendent of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. On 8 May 1862 he forwarded a concrete 
plan to the Government of India asking for Rs.1000 with which to com- 
mence the training of explorers. Men were to be carefully selected 
and engaged on a salary of from Rs.16 to Rs.zo per month, and money 
was to be advanced with which to buy medicines and merchandise. 
Their subsequent reward was to depend upon the value of the work 
accomplished. They were to choose their own disguise, should they 
prefer to conceal their identity,* and their instructions were to be inter- 
preted broadly and carried out according to the circumstances in which 
they were placed. 

It was Walker who selected the Bhotias of Milam. Nain Singh, 
‘the Pandit,” and his cousin Mani Singh (G-M), on the recommendation 
of Major Smyth of the Education Department, were engaged and sent to 
Dehra Dun. Trained first by Walker himself and afterwards by Mont- 
gomerie, they showed zeal, interest, and aptitude, rapidly learned the 
use of the sextant and compass, and recognized the most important stars. 
Towards the end of 1864 the experiment was put into practice. A first 
attempt to penetrate Tibet from Kumaon was unsuccessful, but the 
following year a second effort was made wid Nepal. Here, too, diffi- 
culties were encountered, and Nain Singh, having parted with his money 
to a trader who promised to take him into Lhasa, was deserted by the 
trader and left almost penniless. The two explorers then separated and 
tried to get through independently. Nain Singh alone was successful. 
In disguise he reached Tradom on the Tsanpo and joined a caravan 
making its way from Ladakh to Lhasa. He reached the latter place on 
10 January 1866, and after earning a scanty livelihood as a teacher of 
accounts he eventually returned by the same route to Tradom, whence 
he regained India by Lake Manasarowar. His cousin failed to penetrate 
Tibet and returned from Nepal, afterwards making a route traverse to 
Gartok and back, to recover possession of the articles deposited by Nain 
Singh with the caravan leader as security for money borrowed.f 


* The standing orders of the Emperor of China were to the effect that “ no Moghul, 
Hindustani, Pathan or Feringhi’”’ should be admitted into Tibet. 

+ General Report of the Survey of India, 1866-67, reprinted in Records of the 
Survey of India, 1915, vol. 8, part i. In Montgomerie’s report the two explorers 
are alluded to as brothers. 
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The results of this successful journey fastened the attention of the 
authorities on the possibilities of such enterprises. The southern trade- 
route had been mapped in some detail. For nearly 600 miles the course 
of “ the great river of Tibet ” had been traced, and a valuable report on 
it had been secured. Strong reasons had been collected for believing it 
to be the upper course of the Brahmaputra, a fact which was afterwards 
doubted but subsequently proved. Stories of goldfields had been told 
both in Lhasa and Gartok, a mass of information regarding places and 
routes in Tibet, previously entirely unknown, promised a valuable return 
for further efforts. The journey merited the applause of the geographers 
of Europe, and Nain Singh, in addition to receiving a reward from the 
Government of India, was awarded a gold watch by the Royal 
Geographical Society, a present which was unfortunately stolen from him 
subsequently by one of his own pupils. 

As may be imagined, further proposals by Montgomerie and Walker 
for an extension of the work were approved by the Government of India, 
A third pandit, Kalian Singh, G-K,* a brother ¢ of Nain Singh, was 
entertained, and preparations were made early in 1867 to explore and 
clear up doubtful points in the headwaters of the Sutlej, to connect the 
map of this area with the easternmost part of the regular survey of 
Ladakh completed in 1864, to investigate the controversial question of 
the existence of the eastern branch of the Indus, and to explore the gold- 
mining district reported east and north-east of Gartok. 

The three pandits on this occasion assumed the guise of Bashahri 
traders. In some ways this was unfortunate as, unknown to them, 
during the previous year smallpox had been introduced into Tibet by 
these people, and strict orders had been issued by the Lhasa authorities 
against their admission. The party therefore not unnaturally met with 
great suspicion, and at one time it seemed certain that the enterprise 
must fail. With great perseverance the pandits kept on and eventually 
carried out the tasks allotted to them. Thokjalung, the principal gold- 
field, was visited; both the main upper branches of the Indus for the 
greater portions of their lengths were mapped ; the Sutlej course was 
traced from Totling to Shipki; 18,000 square miles of country, founded 
on 850 miles of closed route survey and controlled by latitude observa- 
tions at seventy-five different points, were reconnoitred and sketched ; 


* For obvious reasons all explorers during their employment were given pseudonyms. 
Generally initials alone were used, and these initials were often combined by inverting 
the order of the first and last letters or of the initials of the man’s name; thus Aalian 
Sing(h) was known as G-K, Kishen Singh or Arishna, the name under which he was 
entertained, became A-K, Abdul Subham N-A, Sarat Chandra Das D-C-S, etc. 
In the case of a few they merely became known by titles, ze. Nain Singh was 
always “‘ The Pandit” ; Ata Mahomed “ The Mullah”; Mirza Shujah “ The Mirza,” 
etc. 

+ Kalian Singh is specifically called a “ brother of Nain Singh and a cous:n of Kishen 
Singh ” in a document dated 1883. 
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the position of Gartok as found by the previous expedition was 
checked.* 

Nain Singh required a rest after this journey ; he had been travelling 
and exploring under severe conditions for three years. It was therefore 
decided to utilize his services for the training of new explorers. Among 
those engaged within the next year or two was Kishen Singh, known as 
Krishna in the earlier documents of the Survey, the son of Devi Singh, 
a Milamwal and first cousin to Nain Singh.t A-K, as he was known in 
Tibetan exploration, was destined afterwards to attain almost greater 
fame than his master, the Pandit. His first exploration in 1869, during 
which his capabilities were tested, included a route traverse from Kathai 
Ghat up the Karnali v/¢ Khojarnath, thence to Rakas Tal, from which 
point he made his way to Milam. ¢ 

Meanwhile the other pandits were engaged in extending the earlier 
explorations of Nain Singh. The third pandit, Kalian Singh, G-K, 
in 1868 made a route traverse from Spiti across unknown Chumurti and 
Guge, the westernmost districts of Tibet, and, crossing the Indus at 
Tashigong, reached the holy city of Rudok, a place almost if not quite 
as secluded as Lhasa itself. Again posing as a Bashahri trader he 
attempted to reach Lhasa wéé the goldfields, but was stopped at Shigatse 
and sent back. By great good fortune he was released at Tradom and 
made his way back to India vé¢ Muktinath and through Nepal, effecting 
a useful connection and check on the first visit of Nain Singh. § 

In the same year the first attempt was made to explore the Mount 
Everest group. The name of the explorer concerned seems to have 
been lost, but it appears that he penetrated the country north of the 
mountain and was stopped and sent back by Tibetans on the Tingri 
Maidan.|| In 1871-72 Hari Ram (M-H), struck north from Darjeeling 
and reached Shigatse; thence he traversed the Tingri Maidan, crossed 
the axis of the great range 60 miles west of Mount Everest by the Bhotia 


* General Report, Survey of India, 1867-68, reprinted in Records of the Survey 
of Indéa, 1915, vol. 8, part i. 

+ Nain Singh is sometimes spoken of as the uncle of Kishen Singh, and I am told 
by some of the present members of the Survey of India that this is a fact. I have con- 
sulted as many contemporary documents as possible ; I can find one reference to their 
relationship as cousins and frequent notices to their fathers Devi Singh and Bir Singh 
being brothers and the sons of Dhamu. See also note ¢ to page 432. The first refer- 
ence to Kishen Singh as the nephew of Nain Singh appears since 1900. 

¢ No report of this journey was published. The route survey was incorporated 
in the Survey of India Transfrontier Map No. 9 (Old Series). 

§ General Report, Survey of India, 1868-69, reprinted in Records of the Survey of 
India, 1915, vol. 8, part i. 

|| The explorer Hari Ram, M-H, sometimes referred to as No. 9, commenced work 
in 1868, and it is probable that it was he who reached the Tingri Maidan in that year, 
since his subsequent operations were all in this area. No account of the journey was 
published, but the results of it were incorporated in the Survey of India Transfrontier 
Map No. g (Old Series). 
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Kosi defile and reached Katmandu. Turning eastwards he traced the 
course of the Sun Kosi for some 80 miles, and regained Darjeeling. This 
exploration was particularly valuable, for it gave a rough indication of 
the Indo-Tibetan watershed and proved that it lay north of the great 
peaks. A complete circuit of the Mount Everest group was made and 
much interesting information was gained of the country from native 
sources, but the explorer was so hemmed in by mountains that he never 
was certain that he viewed that giant peak itself.* 

Though the Indian explorers of the time became collectively known 
as “the pandits,” it must not be supposed that all were Hindus; nor 
was Tibet alone the object of their operations. The work accomplished 
by the Mohammedan explorers in the far North-West was equally 
valuable but has become less generally known. The same mystery did 
not shroud those turbulent districts ; the same interest from a popular 
standpoint was not aroused. Nevertheless risks as great as those in 
Tibet were taken and results of great geographical importance were 
achieved. 

First among these explorers was Mirza Shuja, “the Mirza,’’ who 
commenced work in 1868. A native of Persia, he had as a lad served 
under Major Eldred Pottinger during the famous defence of Herat. 
Pottinger brought him to Kabul, where he was educated in English by 
Colin Mackenzie. His knowledge of Pushtu and Persian and the train- 
ing he received in surveying rendered him a very fit person for exploratory 
work, and on the recommendation of Walker and Montgomerie, the 
Government ‘“‘ was pleased to sanction his entertainment for employment 
in the geographical operations in progress on the Kashmir frontier.” 
Actually he was not so employed, and having returned to Kabul on leave, 
he became for a time tutor to the sons of Sher Ali, the Amir of Afghanistan. 
In 1868, however, after the temporary dethronement of his patron, he 
again rejoined the Survey of India, and was despatched on a long journey 
of exploration through northern Afghanistan and across the Pamirs to 
Kashgar.t In 1872-73, while on a second expedition, both he and his 
son-in-law were treacherously murdered while asleep, by their guides, 
somewhere between Maimana and Bokhara, after reaching the former 
place safely from Herat. 

Perhaps from a geographical point of view, the most interesting of 
the Mohammedan explorations on the North-West were those of Ata 
Mahomed, “‘ the Mullah.”” A well-educated native of Peshawur, versed 
in Arabic, he was the brother of an Indian sapper murdered in Swat in 
1869. His first journey of exploration, 1873-74, from Jalalabad through 
Dir, Chitral, Mastuj, and by the Baroghil pass to Tashkurghan and 


* General Report, Survey of India, 1871-72, reprinted in Records of the Survey of 
India, 1915, vol. 8, part i. 

+ General Report, Survey of India, 1869-70; Fournal of the Royal Geographical 
Soctety, vol. 41, 1871. 
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Yarkand,* led to his selection for the investigation of the unknown 
course of the Indus. In the 7é/e of a mullah, in 1876 he followed the 
wild gorges of the Indus, tracing its course up from the plains to Bunjji, 
after which he explored Yasin (General Report, Survey of India, 1876-77). 
Two years afterwards he assumed the guise of a timber merchant of Swat, 
penetrated and explored that country, whence he crossed the Palesar 
pass and traced the Kandia tributary of the Indus to its confluence with 
the latter river near its great southerly bend, connecting his work to that 
already accomplished by him (General Report, Survey of India, 1878-79). 
To this day our maps of this district are almost entirely dependent on 
his journeys. 

One other Mohammedan explorer became famous further afield. 
Haider Shah, ‘‘ the Havildar,” commenced his survey career in August 
1870 with a journey from Peshawur, whence he reached Faizabad by 
way of Dir and Chitral (General Report, Survey of India, 1870-71). 
He was again employed in 1872 on a route survey from Kabul to 
Bokhara,} but as in the case of most explorers, his third and last was 
his most important contribution to geography. Starting from Kabul 
in November 1873, he travelled to Faizabad by a new route and thence 
reached Kulab by Rustak and Samti. From Kulab he journeyed to 
Yazghulam on the Oxus between Darwaz and Roshan; f thence he re- 
turned to Kulab and carried out further important route traverses, return- 
ing to Kabul on 28 December 1874. § 

It is perhaps unnecessary to detail the journeys of all the explorers 
during this period. Some were naturally more valuable and successful 
than others, and covered more interesting ground. Sometimes the ex- 
plorer travelled as a trader, sometimes as a mullah, or a lama counting 
his beads—and incidentally his paces—with his rosary as he marched. || 
At the end of a hundred paces the prayer-wheel was turned, the prayer— 
and the distance—was recorded. Within the prayer-wheel were secreted 
records of the pandit’s observations ; sometimes a small compass was 
hidden in the top. The explorers invariably carried medicines and 
drugs, and though none had taken a doctor’s degree, in at least one 
recorded instance the successful treatment of an official’s wife enabled 
the surprised pandit to overcome opposition, to allay suspicion, and to 
proceed. Sometimes expeditions failed or led to small results; the 
explorer was robbed or turned back; occasionally he was murdered. 


* Report on Trans-Himalayan Exploration during 1873-4-5, drawn up by Captain 
H. Trotter, R.E., 1876. 

+ No account of this journey appears to have been published. 

} This explorer’s work narrowly missed a connection with that of Abdul Subhan 
during the Forsyth Mission (see on). 

§ Report on Trans-Himalayan Explorations during 1873-4-5, drawn up by Captain 
H. Trotter, r.E., 1876. 

|| The Tibetan rosary has 108 beads; that of the pandit explorers was made up of 
100 beads for obvious reasons. 
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The period is one of great perseverance as the interior of Asia unfolded 
her hidden secrets. 

From 1870 onwards these journeys were carried on in increasing 
numbers, and a few of the more notable ones only will now be mentioned. 

Kishen Singh’s work, which was almost entirely in Chinese Turkistan 
and Tibet, began in 1869; his journey in that year has been briefly 
referred to before. In 1871, with a young Tibetan and three assistants, 
ostensibly engaged in trade, but all trained in reconnaissance survey, 
he reached Shigatse, whence he journeyed northwards and reached 
Tengri-nor, the great lake 70 miles north of Lhasa, on 21 January 1872, 
and made a complete circuit of it. Shortly afterwards the party was 
attacked by about sixty armed and mounted robbers, who plundered 
them of nearly everything they possessed. Further exploration to the 
north was impossible, and it was only with great difficulty that Kishen 
Singh reached Lhasa. By pledging his instruments he had to return 
to Gartok, whence he reached India.* 

In 1873 the Government of India despatched a mission to Yarkand 
under the command of Sir Douglas Forsyth. Captain H. Trotter, r.z., 
in charge of the survey detachment, took with him Nain Singh, 
Kalian Singh, Kishen Singh, a sub-surveyor Abdul Subhan, and two 
assistants.— Route traverses, controlled by theodolite and sextant 
latitudes, were made from Leh across the Lingzithang plains to Yarkand 
and on to Kashgar, and a variety of astronomical observations were taken 
at these places. Nain Singh and Kalian Singh remained at Yarkand ; 
Kishen Singh and Abdul Subhan both proceeded to Kashgar, and with 
Colonel Gordon’s party effected route traverses to the Pamirs and back. 
‘“‘ The Munshi,” being a Mohammedan, accompanied the party to Kala 
Panja, whence he was despatched to follow the course of the Oxus. 
He traced the great river for some 60 miles to its right-angle bend near 
Ishkashim, and then followed it northwards through the totally unknown 
districts of Shighnan and Roshan to Kala Wamar, near the confluence 
of the Murghab and Oxus. f 

Kishen Singh’s most valuable work on this mission was accomplished 
on the return journey. Detached at Yarkand, he made an accurate route 
traverse vid Karghalik, Guma; Polur, and the headwaters of the Keriya 
river to the Pangkong lake and Tankse in Ladakh, where he closed his 
work on a point already fixed.§ The results of this journey proved the 
surprising accuracy of the traverse method adopted by Montgomerie ; 


* General Report, Survey of India, 1873-74; reprinted in Records of the Survey 
of India, 1915, vol. 8, part i. 

+ Abdul Subhan was not specially engaged as an explorer; but he is sometimes 
referred to in the records of trans-frontier exploration as “‘ the Munshi.” 

t ‘ Report of a Mission to Yarkand in 1873 under the command of Sir T. D. 
Forsyth’ (Calcutta, 1875), chap. vii. 

§ ‘ Account of Survey Operations in Eastern Turkistan, 1873-74,’ by Captain 
H. Trotter ; reprinted in Records of the Survey of India, 1915, vol. 8, part i. 


KISHEN SINGH, ‘‘A—-K” 
From ‘ Records, Survey of India,’ vol. 8, Pt. 1. 
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Khotan at last became correctly plotted, Johnson’s position being found 
to be at fault; and it is noteworthy of Trotter’s confidence in Kishen 
Singh that he accepted his traverse value for the longitude of Yarkand 
in preference to that obtained by chronometric differences or lunar 
zenith distances.* Had still more reliance been placed upon the evidence 
collected by him, the map of the headwaters of the Yurungkash would 
not have remained incorrect for nearly fifty years. 

Abdul Subhan, “the Munshi,” was afterwards sent on a further 
journey of exploration. He completely disappeared, and except for a 
rough note of 1884 to the effect that he is “‘ understood to be in the ser- 
vices of the Amir of Kabul,” I can find no further mention of him in any 
document. 

Previous to the second Yarkand Mission of 1873, Nain Singh had 
been fully occupied in the training of Indian explorers. He had attained 
a certain amount of notoriety, and for this reason it was difficult to employ 
him without raising suspicion. On his return from that mission in 1874, 
he volunteered for fresh work in Tibet. With some difficulty he crossed 
the frontier disguised as a lama and succeeded in traversing the whole 
length of Tibet to Lhasa by the great northern road. Fear of discovery 
at the holy city led him to curtail his visit. His records were sent back 
by his assistants vi@ Ladakh, and some uneasiness was being felt for his 
safety when he himself suddenly turned up in Assam, having made his 
way southwards by the eastern confines of Bhutan. 

The results of this journey by the foremost pandit were most valuable, 
considering the fact that almost the whole observations and survey had 
to be done in secret. They included 1319 miles of careful route traverse, 
almost entirely over ground previously unexplored, controlled by 276 
latitudes observed with the sextant ; 497 hypsometrical observations had 
been taken for height; north of the Brahmaputra the existence of a 
vast snowy range had been discovered, while the “ river of Tibet ” itself 
had been traced a further 50 miles lower down its course than previously.t 

But the journey was too much for the pandit. His health broke down 
almost completely towards the close of the expedition; exposure and 
hard work had seriously injured his eyesight. Still under fifty years of 
age, he became anxious to give up exploration and to retire to his native 
land. Trotter concludes his report of this journey with these words, 
“Thus having happily survived the dangers and perils of the road, it 
is hoped that he may spend the declining years of his life in comfort, 
and with a due appreciation of the liberality of the British Government.” 


* That Trotter’s confidence was not misplaced is evidenced by the fact that Kishen 
Singh’s traverse value for the longitude of Yarkand was 77° 15’ 55”, while the value 
obtained by Sir F. De Filippi by wireless telegraphy in 1914 was 77° 15’ 46”. 

+ Report on Trans-Himalayan Explorations during 1873-4—-5, drawn up by Captain 
H. Trotter, R.E., 1876; also Fournal of the Royal Geographical Soctety, 1877, vol. 47. 
The former is reprinted in Records of the Survey of India, vol 8, part i 
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The efforts of his patrons were not disappointed. Nain Singh 
received a gold watch from the Geographical Society of Paris and the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society. In the proposal for 
this award, Nain Singh is described as ‘“‘ a man who has added a greater 
amount of positive knowledge to the map of Asia than any individual 
of our time.” In concurring with the application for the bestowal of a 
village in Rohilkand with a revenue of Rs.1000, Lord Salisbury, Secretary 
of State for India, wrote to the Viceroy as follows : 

“The successful travels of the Pandit, crowned as they have been 
recently by a most remarkable journey from Ladakh by way of Lhasa 
to Assam, have for many years past attracted attention not only in 
I:ngland but among geographers all over Europe. I concur with your 
Excellency in the high value you set upon these services, and I have much 
pleasure in expressing my approval of the manner in which you propose 
to recompense them.” 

Nain Singh was afterwards made a C.I.E. as an additional reward 
for his services to geography. 

By the date of Nain Singh’s retirement the veil had been lifted from 
Tibet and the surrounding countries. A glimpse had been obtained of 
the mysterious lands beneath. The quaint lama-ridden people and their 
customs became known to the world. The recent history, geography, 
and political conditions of the semi-independent states of Asia were 
revealed. The carefully compiled reports of both Montgomery and 
Trotter were of surpassing interest ; and when it is realized that only 
one of all the old explorers could read or write English, and that they 
were enlisted on pay at Rs.16 to 20 a month, some idea of the debt we 
owe to those patrons of exploration may be gauged. 

Problems, however, remained still to be solved, and no break in the 
continuity of the work occurred on the retirement of the master. Further 
explorations took place in South-East Tibet and its neighbourhood by 
Hari Ram (M-H),* Lala (L),t Nem Singh (G-M-N), { Sukh Darshan 
Singh (G-S-S),§ Sarat Chandra Das (D-C-S).|| On the North-West, 


* Two journeys of Hari Ram have already been mentioned. For his third journey 
in Tibet and Nepal, 1873, see General Report, Survey of India, 1873-74. For his 
fourth journey, 1885, see Special Report (er se), 1887; on this journey Hari Ram 
crossed the great Himalaya 20 miles west of Mount Everest by the Pangu-la ; this pass 
is that shown on the Everest Expedition map as the Nangbu La. For his fifth journey 
with his son Ganga Datt (T-G), 1892-93, see Special Report (per se), 1895. 

+ For Lala’s explorations in 1875-6-7 see General Report, Survey of India, 1878-79. 

+ For Nem Singh’s explorations of the Tsangpo to Gyala Sindong in 1878, see 
Harman’s narrative in the General Report, 1878-79. No account was published of 
his second journey in 1879-80. For his third journey in Tibet in 1880 see ‘ Geographical 
Explorations in Tibet, 1883.’ 

§ For the explorations of Sukh Darsan Singh see ‘ Report on Geographical Ex 
plorations in Tibet,’ by Captain Harman, R.E., 1882. His work was valueless. 

|| See Report on Geographical Explorations in Tibet,’ by Captain Harman, R.E., 
1882. Lama Ugyen Gyatso (U G) accompanied this traveller. 
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one other explorer deserves mention, Mukhtar Shah (M-S).* The selec- 
tion and training of men seems now to have been undertaken by Captain 
Harman, R.E. 

We now come to the last of A-K’s journeys; that long persevering 
adventure that set the seal on his labours and won him applause and 
honour throughout the geographical world Leaving Darjeeling on 
24 April 1878, he travelled to Lhasa and proceeded northwards towards 
Mongolia.t He met with desperate hardships ; was robbed by bandits 
and deserted by one of his companions who absconded with the transport 
and everything the robbers had left ; in spite of adversity he pushed on 
and reached Shachow or Tunhwang on the extreme north-west confines 
of the Chinese province of Kansu (visited in the same year by Prjevalsky’s 
and Count Szechenyi’s expeditions {), and with his one remaining faithful 
assistant, Chumbel, he carried out the work allotted to him. In India 
all trace of him was lost and hope of his return was abandoned. After 
nearly four years’ absence he made his way back by the confines of China 
and reached India in 1884, to find his only son dead and his home broken 
up. His own robust health, subjected to so many hardships, had at last 
broken under the strain; and it was doubted at first whether he would 
survive. 

He too was now forced to abandon further exploration work. While 
away he had been awarded the First Class Medal of the Geographical 
Society of Italy, and on his return he was presented with Sanad of Rai 
Sahadur. On his retirement in 1885 he received from the Government 
the grant of the village of Itarhi in Sitapur district with a gross rental of 
Rs.1850, a reward he has had the great good fortune to enjoy for nearly 
thirty-six years. 

In the summary of his statement of services I find the terse remark 
“ Accurate, truthful, brave, and highly efficient.” In 1884 there were 
tests that could be applied to these qualities of the explorer; I am un- 
certain who has entered this praise ; time has proved however that his 
judgment was correct. More recent work leads one to believe that A-K 
surpassed even the great Pandit himself in the extraordinary accuracy 
of his sextant latitudes and of his traverse work.§ His indomitable 

* The report of the explorations of M-S, wid Yasin, Kala Panja in Badakshan and 
on the Western Pamirs, in 1878-81, was never issued to the public. 

+ Explorations in Great Tibet and Mongolia,’ by J. B. N. Henessey, 1884; re- 
printed in the Records of the Survey of India, 1915, vol. 8, part ii. 

t The plateaux of Tsaidam, though visited by Mongols—besides Tanguts and 
Tibetans—form no part of Mongolia proper. The original report states that A-K 


reached “‘ Saichu in Mongolia.” 
§ Kishen Singh’s traverse to westernmost Kansu joined up very accurately with the 


‘ work of the Russian Prjevalsky. Near Bartang in the province of Kham, over a distance 


of 120 miles, Colonel Ryder, the present Surveyor-General of India, found that A-K’s 
work agreed within a mile of his own. In this section of the pandit’s travels he had 
hired himself out as a yak driver. A yak is a slow mover, often wanders from the path, 
and sometimes grazes as he goes. Colonel Ryder’s traverse was run with a measuring- 
wheel. The coincidence of the two results is remarkable. 
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determination in the face of the greatest hardships and dangers was fully 
exemplified during his last expedition. 

Only once perhaps in the history of the Indian explorers has such 
perseverance been equalled, and this appreciation may fitly conclude 
with a brief account of Kinthup’s romantic journey down the 
Brahmaputra. 

Doubt had been thrown from time to time on the identity of the 
Tsangpo of Tibet and the Brahmaputra of Assam. In 1879 Captain 
Harman observed the volume of water at the junction of the Dihang 
and the Brahmaputra. A Chinese lama was trained as an explorer 
and sent into Tibet. His orders were to follow the great river down its 
course as far as possible, and then to throw specially marked logs into 
it. For two years Harman had the rivers in Assam watched for the 
arrival of the logs; unfortunately he was taken ill and forced to leave 
India, and the watch was abandoned. 

Four years passed. Kinthup, who had been in the service of the 
lama, returned and sought out the survey authorities. He told his 
story ; how the lama had failed in his trust ; how he himself had been 
sold into slavery ; how he had worked for freedom and made his way 
down the Tsangpo to carry out the work allotted to his false master. 
He detailed the places he passed down the great river and described it 
in some detail to a point within some 60 miles of the plains of India. 
Finally he reported how, being unable to proceed further, he had thrown 
the logs into the river in the hope that the object of the enterprise had 
been achieved.* 

Many years have passed since Kinthup travelled down the Tsangpo. 
The Survey of India believed his story ; geographers in general were 
inclined to dismiss it as a romance. Before he died the general accuracy 
of his report was fully proved, minor defects being easily attributed to the 
fact that the explorer had to rely entirely upon his memory, since he was 
wholly illiterate and only spoke his native tongue. Kinthup was sought 
out by the Surveyor-General and called to Simla, where he received suit- 
able reward for the great services he had rendered over thirty years 
previously. 


WRANGEL ISLAND 


HE history of the discovery of Wrangel Island is bound up with 
ideas of a large continent lying off the north-eastern coasts of 
Siberia. Rumours of islands in this region were current on the mainland 
from the seventeenth century. During the first half of the next century, 
a considerable part of this coast and the group of islands, now known as 
the Bear Islands, were visited by Russian travellers. It was then thought 


* ‘Explorations in Sikkim, Bhutan and Tibet,’ by H. C. B. Tanner, 1889; re- 
printed in Records of the Survey of India, 1915, vol. 8, part ii. 
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that America reached as far as to the north of the river Kolma. To 
ascertain the truth of this, Andreyev, a Cossack, undertook a journey in 
1763 from the mouth of the Krestvaya northwards, visiting the Bear 
Islands. From the last of these he claimed to have seen to the east an 
extensive country which he took to be an island of considerable size. 
Six years later, however, a party of Russian surveyors, Leontev, Lisev, 
and Pushkarev, failed to confirm his reported discovery. 

In the opinion of the Russian traveller, Baron Wrangel, Andreyev 
had probably seen part of the Asiatic mainland. Wrangel himself, while 
on a journey along the Siberian coast from Nijne-Kolimsk to Kolyuchin 
Bay in 1824, was told by natives that between Cape Shelagski and Cape 
North, from some cliffs near the mouth of the river, it was possible 
on a clear summer’s day to see snow-covered mountains at a great distance 
tothe north. But in spite of persevering efforts to reach this land (April 
1824) Wrangel was compelled to turn back unsuccessful. In his narrative 
of an Expedition to the Polar Sea (English edit., 1840, p. 348) he writes : 
“With a painful feeling of the impossibility of overcoming the obstacles 
which nature opposed to us, our last hope vanished of discovering the 
land which we yet believed to exist. . . . We had done what duty and 
honour demanded ; further attempts would have been absolutely hopeless, 
and I decided to return.” 

The first to sight land in this region was Captain Kellett, r.N., of 
H.M.S. Herald, in command of an expedition in search of Franklin. 
On 6 August 1849 he landed upon a small island, subsequently called 
Herald Island, of which he took possession in the name of Queen Victoria. 
From this island he saw west and north what he took to be several islands 
with an extensive land beyond. These were not visited by him: to the 
most easterly island was given the name Plover Island, and the mainland 
was afterwards called Kellett Land on the maps. These new discoveries 
were taken to be part of that polar continent of whose existence off Cape 
Akan Wrangel had heard, and exaggerated ideas as to its size again 
became current. In 1855 Commander Rodgers, v.s.N., of the 
Vincennes, landed on Herald Island, but failed to sight Kellett Land. 
However, in 1867 the American Captain Thomas Long sailed along 
the southern shores of the “‘ land ” seen by Kellett, to which Long gave 
the name Wrangel Land. That same year, as the season was an excep- 
tionally open one, the place was also visited by several American whalers, 
including Captains Thomas and Williams, who established the fact 
that ‘‘ Plover Island’ was merely a headland on the coast of Wrangel 
Land. Thirteen years afterwards, a German, Captain Dallman of 
Hamburg, claimed to have anticipated Long’s discovery of Wrangel 
Land by a year, but after that lapse of time he was unable to produce 
his log or any member of his crew to support his claim. Erroneous 
reports on the extent of the eastern coast gave fresh support to the false 
conception of its size and the importance of the discovery. 
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One of the visitors in 1869, Captain Bliven, for example, expressed 
his opinion that it not improbably extended several hundred miles to the 
north. This was to have an unfortunate result. In 1879 Commander 
De Long, v.s.N., of the feannette, being on a voyage of exploration, 
entered the pack near Herald Island, hoping that he would be carried 
to Wrangel Land, where he might winter. Actually he drifted west- 
wards, but to the north of Wrangel Land, which was thus shown to be 
a comparatively small island. The feamnnette was finally crushed in the 
pack near Henrietta Island, few of her crew surviving their subsequent 
hardships. Two years later Captain Hooper, of the Corwin, searching 
for De Long, landed on Wrangel Island, as it is now more generally 
called, and took possession of it for the United States (12 August 1881). 
The same year Captain R. M. Berry, u.s.N., of the Rodgers, made a 
stay of nineteen days at the island, during which it was explored and 
mapped, and the idea of an extensive land in this region was finally 
dispelled. 

There seems to be no record of any Russian ship having reached this 
island until 1911. In the previous year the ice-breakers Zazmuir and 
Vaigach had been fitted out at Vladivostok for the hydrographic survey 
of the Arctic Ocean and islands lying off the Siberian coast. No narrative 
of the first years of this work is accessible, but a summary of the geo- 
graphical and hydrographical results was compiled in 1912 by Lieut. 
B. V. Davidov and printed for the Russian Admiralty. This expedition 
must have erected the tall beacon 35 feet high which stands north of the 
entrance to the lagoon in the sand spit between Blossom Point and 
Cape Thomas (‘ Arctic Pilot,’ 1920, p. 477). In the summer of 1914 
these same icesbreakers tried to reach Wrangel Island again, to rescue 
the crew of the Kar/uk(see below), but were unable to get within 30 miles 
of the island, and so far as can be ascertained, no Russians were ever 
on Wrangel Island before or after the single visit of 1911. 

Nevertheless the island seems to be claimed by Russia. At the end 
of 1916 we were informed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that he had received from the Russian Ambassador in London an official 
notification to the effect that “‘ the territories and islands situated in the 
Arctic Ocean and discovered by Captain Vilkitski in 1913-1914 have been 
incorporated in the Russian Empire.” Attached to Count Benckendorf’s 
note was a memorandum giving a summary of Vilkitski’s new discoveries 
off Cape Chelyuskin, claiming them for the Russian Empire ; and the 
note continued thus : 

‘“* Le Gouvernement IMPERIAL profite de cette occasion pour faire 
ressortir qu’il considére aussi comme faisant partie intégrante de l’Empire 
des iles Henriette, Jeannette, Bennett, Herald et Oujedinenia, qui 
forment avec les iles Nouvelle Sibérie, Wrangel et autres situées prés la 
cote asiatique de l’Empire, une extension vers le nord de la plate forme 
continentale de la Sibérie. 
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“Le Gouvernement IMPERIAL n’a pas jugé nécessaire de joindre 
a la présente notification les iles Novaia Zemlia, Kolgouev, Waigatch et 
autres de moindres dimensions situées prés la céte européenne de l’Empire, 
étant donné que leur appartenance aux territories de "Empire se trouve 
depuis des siécles universellement reconnue.”’ 

The curiously oblique reference to Wrangel Island seems designed to 
imply previous acceptance of what, so far as we can discover, had never 
before been claimed. 

The last stage in the history of the island is connected with the 
Stefansson Arctic Expedition of 1913-18. Before sailing Stefansson 
received instructions from the Canadian Government to re-affirm any 
British rights in Arctic lands at which the expedition might touch. 
Since Kellett had sighted Wrangel Island in 1849, when he formally took 
possession of Herald Island, Mr. Stefansson’s men regarded the former 
as coming within his instructions, and British Sovereignty was declared 
(1 July 1914) by the section of the Kar/uk’s crew which reached the island. 
After the War, in the belief that some other Power might attempt to 
establish a prior claim, Mr. Stefansson determined to forestall any such 
action by despatching another expedition, under the command of Mr. A. 
Crawford. The party included three other white men, Galle, Maurer, 
and Knight, with an Eskimo woman as cook. They sailed from Nome 
and landed on the island in September 1921. The understanding was 
that they should maintain themselves chiefly by hunting, that therefore 
only actual supplies for six months should be taken, and that a supply 
ship would be sent in 1922. Owing to difficulties experienced by Mr. 
Stefansson in raising funds, the relief ship did not sail until the end of 
August 1922, a month after the close of favourable navigation, and failed 
to reach the island. This year, by the efforts of Mr. Griffith Brewer, a 
relief party, under the command of Mr. Harold Noice, was able to leave 
Nome in the Donaldson and to reach Wrangel Islands safely. Before 
the expedition sailed Mr. Noice was informed by the Soviet authorities 
at East Cape, Siberia, that unless the ship called at Petropavlovsk for 
proper clearance papers, and took aboard a detachment of Red Guards, 
it would be confiscated! On his return Mr. Noice also reported that his 
attempts at organizing a relief party had been met with hostility in Nome, 
where the island is regarded as belonging to the United States. 

When the relief ship arrived at Wrangel Island they discovered that 
disaster had overtaken the original party. The sole survivor was the 
Eskimo cook. It appears that, being certain that a ship would arrive 
in 1922, they did not take full advantage of the hunting season, so that 
supplies were running short by Christmas. They then determined to 
attempt to reach the Siberian coast, where provisions could be obtained 
Unfortunately Knight, the most experienced ice traveller, was suffering 
from scurvy, and was left on the island with the Eskimo. The exact 
fate of the party is unknown ; in Mr. Stefansson’s words, “‘ it seems likely 
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that one afternoon the party travelled too far into the gathering twilight, 
walked on unsafe ice, and broke through.” Knight died on 22 June 
1923. The Eskimo woman managed to support herself until the arrival 
of the Donaldson. Before the ship sailed for Nome a party of thirteen 
Eskimo, under the command of Mr. Charles Wells, were established on 
the island with supplies for two years. 

The above summary includes all the facts which seem relevant to an 
attempt to estimate the value of conflicting claims to sovereignty. A 
Russian heard of it in 1824 but never saw it. An Englishman saw 
it in 1849 but never landed on it. An American landed on it in 
1881 and claimed it for the United States. A Russian ship put up a 
beacon in 1911. It was quite unoccupied when the men of the Kar/uk 
took possession in 1914, and since 1921 Mr. Stefansson has had a party 
in continuous “ effective occupation.” His spirited action is said to be 
based on a conviction that the island will be useful in the future as an 
air station on a polar route from Great Britain to the Far East ; and if 
his claim is good he should not, we think, be allowed to fail for want 
of a little public support in money; for Wrangel Island must be a 
rather profitless field for private enterprise. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO OCEANOGRAPHY 


Founders of Oceanography and their Work. An Introduction to the Science 
of the Sea— Sir William A. Herdman, C.B.E., F.R.S. London: Edward 
Arnold & Co. 1923. Plates. 8vo. Pp. xii.+ 340. Price 21s. net. 


IR WILLIAM HERDMAN has written a fascinating guide to “the 
science of the sea,” which he has studied all his life as a marine 
biologist, and for the future teaching of which he has founded a Chair of 
Oceanography in the University of Liverpool. The book before us embodies 
the lectures which he gave as the first Professor of Oceanography during the 
year for which he held the post he made. It owes much of its charm to the 
fact that he deals with the work done by the pioneers with whom he had been 
associated as a student, the masters of Oceanography with whom he has worked 
as a colleague, and the problems which have absorbed him in the Biological 
Station at Port Erin in the Isle of Man, of which he was himself the mainspring 
So much of the subject-matter of Oceanography is touched and made to 
live in these pages that the warning in the opening sentence of the Preface, 
“ This is not a text-book of Oceanography” is by no means superfluous. The 
book is alive with human as well as scientific interest. The biographical 
chapters give sympathetic and vivid accounts of Edward Forbes, Sir Wyville 
Thomson, Sir John Murray, Louis and Alexander Agassiz, the Prince of Monaco, 
and Anton Dohrn, each one a hero of the romance of science. The more 
systematic part relates to oceanic currents and deposits, coral islands, plankton, 
and fishes, and the “ practical” chapters discuss aqui-culture mainly in connec- 
tion with the oyster and mussel industries and the possibility of regulating and 
developing sea fisheries. 
We have here a valuable milestone on the path of progress of oceanic 
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science so well and truly built that there is no room for criticisms save as to 
what the book does not contain. The omissions are not accidental, for the 
author knows too much of his subject to attempt to compress the whole of it so 
severely as to fit one volume, and he was right to treat the selected themes 
with sufficient fullness to reveal their widely ramifying interest. 

It is of course impossible for the reviewer from his trench on the physical 
side of Oceanography to see the field of that science exactly as it appears to 
the author whose standpoint is on the biological side; but physicists and 
biologists have worked so long and so harmoniously together on exploring 
expeditions, in marine laboratories, and on international committees that they 
can confer and co-operate with mutual understanding. We may therefore 
refer in a spirit of sympathetic comradeship to the problem of the definition 
of Oceanography which presents difficulties from both sides. Sir William 
Herdman probably did not wish to evade these, but he does not put forward 
a formal definition. He refers “to the almost science-wide as well as world- 
wide range of Oceanography ” when explaining that his treatment is selective 
and,not exhaustive. On page 1 he says, “ Oceanography, the science of the sea, 
... has come to be recognized as a distinct branch of science,” and a few 
lines lower down, “To show the comprehensive nature of the science of the 
sea we need only recall its division into Hydrography, Metabolism, Bionomics, 
and Tidology.”* Fortunately the book is not subdivided along such lines of 
cleavage, though the various subjects are referred to incidentally in describing 
the life-work of investigators and the specific problems on which they were 
engaged. On the last page, “It must suffice to add that all the sciences 
concerned—Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, and 
Geography—have problems for the Oceanographer awaiting solution.” This 
almost suggests that Oceanography is viewed as a field for the exercise of a 
large number of sciences rather than as a distinct branch of science in itself. 
Oceanography, we believe, might well be defined as that portion of Physical 
Geography which deals with the Hydrosphere. The physical geography of 
the Lithosphere and of the Atmosphere is generally held to exclude the study 
of the living organisms, inhabiting the land and the air, except in so far as 
concerns distribution or such actions of life as modify the composition of the 
air or of the Earth’s crust. Marine biology would almost seem to be the central 
theme of oceanography as Sir William Herdman sees it. Biological processes 
have certainly more to do with the changes in the composition of sea-water, of 
the covering of the ocean floor, and of oceanic islands than with those of the air 
and the land, and it is this fact which makes it so difficult to frame a clear-cut 
definition. We consider that Oceanography bears a relation to Biology 
similar in many respects to that which Geography bears to Geology, z.e. the 
results of Biology are essential to the oceanographer ; but the oceanographer 
as such does not require to be a biologist, any more than the geographer 
requires to be a geologist. Had Sir William Herdman devoted a preliminary 
chapter to Admiral Maury and the submarine cable engineers he might, we 
think, have struck a key-note which would have brought his conception of 
Oceanography more into tune with the harmonies of Physical Geography. 
Maury, if any man, deserves to be recognized as the founder of Oceanography, 


* This hybrid term is admitted into the New English Dictionary on the strength of 
its use by Whewell (somewhat apologetically) in 1834-40 to denote tidal researches, on 
which he and others were then engaged. But fortunately it never came into general 
use, and we trust that its employment here by Sir William Herdman will not lead to the 
revival of the barbarism.—Eb. G. F. 
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as it is to him that we owe in the incomparable ‘ Physical Geography of the 
Sea’ the demonstration of the intimate connection of atmospheric and oceanic 
circulation. 

Whatever view may prevail as to the content of the term Oceanography, 
Sir William Herdman’s book will stand supreme as an introduction to the study 
of the sea, and, despite the modesty which veils his own great services, he 
himself will rank with the founders of Oceanography whose personal initiative 
and enterprise have produced results rivalling those of the great national 
expeditions, HuGH ROBERT MILL. 


REVIEWS 
EUROPE 
London: its Origin and Early Development.— W. Page. London: 
Constable & Co. 1923. 145. 

THISs is a careful and detailed account of the history of London to the opening 
of the thirteenth century, by the General Editor of the ‘ Victoria History of the 
Counties of England.’ His subject is one that is involved at times in some 
obscurity, and consequently of a controversial nature, but the account he gives 
is that now generally accepted. The origin of London is placed in Roman 
times, not earlier than the first century A.D., the site being determined first by 
the ford at Westminster, on the route from south-east England to Verulamium, 
and later by the construction of a bridge at the point now known as Southwark, 
and the fortification of the high ground to the north as a “ bridge-head”’ by 
the Romans. With their departure London’s history becomes a blank for 
two centuries, but it is doubtful if the town was entirely destroyed or deserted. 
With the arrival of Saxons and Normans, Mr. Page’s task becomes that of 
elucidating the growth of the complex system of city-government. Briefly, 
it is the story of the rise of the merchant class to power, first in face of the 
opposition of the aristocratic families, whose 7égime was typified in the unit 
of private jurisdiction known as the soke, out of which the city-ward was to 
develop. The second struggle against the Crown was longer, and not entirely 
successful in the period under review. During the twelfth century, the ambition 
of the burghers was to enjoy entire freedom under the Crown, as a ‘‘ commune” 
on the Continental system. The troubles of Richard I. and John gave them their 
opportunity. That they enjoyed a “commune” for more than a few years, 
if at all, is unlikely : the whole question is almost entirely a matter of definition. 
What they did eventually secure, the appointment of the sheriffs and the “ farm” 
of the city, gave them that financial and administrative freedom necessary for 
London’s development as a great trading centre. Another feature of London’s 
history, emphasized here, was the cosmopolitan origin and the strong exclusive 
position of the governing families, of Norman, Scandinavian and Italian, as 
well as Anglo-Saxon, descent. It was against this body that the democratic 
movements of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were directed. 


Handbook to Hull and the East Riding of Yorkshire— Edited by 
T. Sheppard. Hull: A. Brown & Son. 1922. Price 5s. 


This is one of the long series of local handbooks which have been produced 
for the meetings of the British Association. It follows precedent in that it 
consists of a number of essays by different writers, linked together in most 
cases only by the fact that all refer in some way to Hull or its neighbourhood. 
Its direct interest is more for the antiquarian and the naturalist than for the 
geographer ; though it contains some material useful for geographical study. 
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The sections on Old Farming Methods, by the editor, and on Agriculture, by 
Mr. J. Strachan, give a very clear and interesting account of the inter-relations 
of climate, soil, and agricultural production ; and also of the changes produced 
here by the agricultural revolution, which transformed the Wolds from a district 
of poor sheep-walks and warrens to one of almost continuous cultivation. 
Mr. Sheppard also contributes a very concise account of the coastal changes 
of the last few centuries in the Humber and on the coast. The book is well 
illustrated ; but the addition of a map of the area would have increased its 
value to those who are not very familiar with the East Riding. The Handbook 
has been reissued in 1923 for the use of members of the Museums Association 
attending its Congress in July last. C..B. F. 


A Traveller in Little Things— W.H. Hudson. London: J. M. Dent & or 
Sons. 1923. 6s. 
In the sketches contained in this book, W. H. Hudson caught and preserved 

fleeting impresssions of life as it revealed itself to him in quiet English villages. 

Though for him as for Thomas Hardy, life is essentially tragic, in some at least 

of the essays he shows himself enjoying the present to the full, undisturbed by 

thoughts of change to come. The majority of the essays deal with the dwellers 

in rural England, who are depicted with quiet humour and that understanding 

which can only come after years spent among them. The charm of the whole 

book, with its haunting beauty of expression, is irresistible. 


The Andover District— An Account of Sheet 283 of the One-Inch Ordnance 
Map (Small Sheet Series). O.G.S. Crawford. Oxford: University Press. 
1922. Pp. 100. 75. 6d. net. 

This work is one of the theses prepared by students of the Oxford School 
of Geography under the guidance and inspiration of the late Prof. Herbertson. 
The scheme of research which helped to initiate the series was proposed by 
Dr. H. R. Mill, and illustrated by his study of South-west Sussex in this 
Fournal, vol. 15, 1900. Dr. Mill’s study is well described by its title, ‘A Frag- 
ment of the Geography of England,’ and the same description may be applied 
to Mr. Crawford’s work. The essential drawback is that the unit area—that 
of a sheet of the O.S. map—is purely artificial and arbitrary, and hence the 
work gives in almost every section an uncomfortable feeling of incompleteness 
in that its topics cannot be pursued to their natural limits. 

The Andover District is a thinly peopled area in the midst of the Chalk 
uplands of Southern England. Here evidence of the activities of prehistoric 
man—in earthworks and other remains—is prominent and widespread. Before 
man conquered the forest and marsh of the wetter valleys these dry and open 
areas contained the centres of habitation and the main routes. Since that 
conquest and the resulting valleyward migration of the population the uplands 
have been relatively empty and undisturbed. Hence in this work the interest 
is largely centred on prehistoric man, a fact which makes the study partly 
archzological. The two sections into which the thesis is divided are headed 
“Physical Aspects” and “Economic Aspects,” but it is clear throughout that 
the aim is to elucidate the relations of these to the human occupation of the 
area, which is the true aim of geographical study. 

In the nine appendices, which together occupy a little more than half of 
the volume, the author has brought together many notes of great value to 
other students. Appendix C divides the parishes into groups as (1) River Basin 
(Valley), (2) Spring Line, (3) Forest, and (4) Intrusive, and gives notes on 
these types as they occur in and near the district. Other appendices sum- 
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marize the available evidence for the evolution of place-names, the reconstruc- 
tion of medizval limits of forests and parishes, and the records of prehistoric 
sites and discoveries. All through the work is well documented, and gives 
evidence of the care taken to verify the author’s conclusions. In spite of the 
limitations of an arbitrary unit, Mr. Crawford has produced a scholarly 
memoir, which is both a valuable contribution to the study of England and a 
stimulus to research in regional geography. 

The Clarendon Press is to be congratulated on its enterprise in publishing 
the work, and on the use of a large page which makes it possible to show the 
many diagrams on an adequate scale. It is to be hoped, in the interests of 
geographical study, that this may be followed by the publication of further 
selections from the best of the many studies which have been produced by the 
Oxford School of Geography. C. B. F. 


Medical Climatology of England and Wales— Edgar Hawkins, M.A.Oxon., 
M.D.Edin., D.P.H.Oxon. London: H.K. Lewis & Co., Ltd. 1923. With 
149 Charts, 144 in colours. 25s. net. ' 


There are few fields of research more difficult and yet more necessary than 
those which may be included under the comprehensive term “ climatology.” 
From whatever standpoint we view the subject the need of reliable facts is 
essential, and meteorology must form the basis of.our study. In the volume 
under review Dr. Edgar Hawkins has provided us with a most valuable series 
of charts, which enable a comparative estimate to be made of the relative 
merits of different parts of the country. 

The statistics are mainly derived from the records of the meteorological 
office, so we accept them as the best obtainable, and they are presented so 
clearly that any intelligent person can ascertain in general terms the chief 
climatic characters of any district. At the same time one must recognize the 
variable character of scientific records which depend on the capacity of the 
observers, the reliability of the instruments, and the system adopted. Thus 
when we turn to the tables we find many blanks even in such an essential 
factor as the hours of sunshine. In the north-eastern district, out of ten 
meteorological stations there is no entry for sunshine in five, while in the 
south-western district there is no similar entry in eight stations out of twelve. 
On the other hand, the sunshine figures for the eastern district are given for 
six stations out of seven, and in the south-eastern district in eleven stations 
out of twelve. 

The explanation of this seems to be obvious. In those areas where there 
is the most sunshine this factor is of such supreme importance to the locality 
that special care is taken to secure careful meteorological statistics, while in 
other districts little interest is taken in figures which are unfavourable to the 
interests of the community. 

As soon as we get away from precise meteorological data and turn to the 
repute of different localities as health resorts we are on much more doubtful 
ground. The information largely depends upon the statements issued from 
spas and health resorts, which naturally see their own virtues through rose- 
coloured spectacles. Besides, there is little to show that the advice given with 
reference to diseases is based on any uniform plan, but rather on the traditions 
of different places. One area which receives scanty attention is the most 
beautiful part of England, the English Lakes. The only thing which seems 
to strike the imagination is the rainfall, and Seathwaite, with its rainfall of 
129°48 inches, is placed in a totally erroneous position. Ten lines are given to 
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a description of its climate, whereas none of the great centres of the English 
Lakes have more than a few lines—Windermere three, Ambleside two, Patter- 
dale three, and Keswick four, and no meteorological figures are supplied for 
any of these places. Shap, because it has a mineral-water spring, is unduly 
prominent. It is hardly necessary to insist on the health-giving properties of 
hills and lakes, tarns and mountain streams. If medical climatology means the 
treatment of the invalid, there is some excuse for adopting the point of view of 
the pump-rooms of the spas; but if we are to deal with preventive medicine, 
the miniature Switzerlands of England and Wales should occupy a more pro- 
minent place in the making of a robust nation. 

Dr. Hawkins has, however, made good use of the materials at his disposal, 
and the general arrangement is admirable. The book has a most complete 
index and is well printed. Sunshine is becoming such an indispensable part of 
many forms of treatment that the emphasis upon the sunny resorts is natural. 
It is fair to add that Dr. Hawkins has pointed out that a high rainfall is not 
inconsistent with a due proportion of sunshine. 

We hope that this book may be widely studied, and that the result may be 
the filling up of the gaps in our knowledge of the climatic conditions of 
England and Wales. C. 


On the Road in Holland : Notes and Impressions in the Quaint Country of 


Dykes and Canals.— C. S. Harper. Jllustrations by the Author. 
London: C. Palmer. 1922. I5s. 


This book is presumably intended as a companion for the tourist in Holland 
There is, however, no map of the itinerary taken, while the chapters lack those 
headings which might otherwise have furnished a clue. The reader must there- 
fore trust to Mr. Harper, and set forth boldly from Flushing, eventually to 
emerge at Arnhem. This shortcoming is regrettable all the more since Mr. 
Harper is an agreeable guide with something apt to relate ateveryturn. Dutch 
scenery being “‘ much of a muchness,” his attention is chiefly devoted to the 
innumerable buildings and their past glories. Interspersed are short dis- 
quisitions on varied topics, such as Dutch tiles, William the Silent, tulip- 
growing, the reclamation of the Zuider Zee, and so forth, The numerous 
illustrations help greatly in achieving the aim of all such books—the stimulation 
of a desire in the reader to go and see for himself. 


Constantinople To-day.— A study in Oriental social life under the direction 
of C. R. Johnson. New York: Macmillan Co. 1922. 5$. 


This social and economic study of Constantinople was prompted by a realiza- 
tion of the debt of civilization to that city, of its present misery, and of the duty 
imposed upon more fortunate nations to come to its succour. It was compiled 
by eight American organizations, in co-operation, between October 1920 and 
May 1921, each chapter being the work of an independent contributor. The 
chapter on the “‘ Historical setting ” gives fairly clearly the outline of the city’s 
history. The rest of the book consists of studies on “ Civil administration,” 
“ Community organization,” ‘‘ Adult delinquency,” and so forth. These are 
purely statements of fact, and contain no direct criticism of the social order, 
or suggestions for improvement. Owing to historical causes, Constantinople 
has never realized a sense of civic unity, which makes it extremely difficult to 
devise and apply a remedy for the various ills, while the situation is complicated 
by the presence of thousands of war refugees. Up to the present, the inter- 
allied control has played some part in raising the general standard, but recent 
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events have put a period to its continuance, and it will be interesting to see if 
the coming Turkish régime will tackle these problems more successfully. There 
is here, incidentally, no study of the health, sanitary arrangements, or hospital 
system of the city—it may be on account of its rudimentary nature. As a work 
of reference, this book is rather handicapped by the lack of an index. 


El Valor Geogrdfico de Espafia.— EmilioH.del Villar. Madrid: Sucesores 
de Rivadeneyra. 12 Jas. 


This book is a comparative study of statistics dealing, on the one hand, with 
population and industry, and, on the other hand, with natural resources in metals, 
minerals, and water-power, and with rural productivity. Its object is to assess 
what Sefior del Villar calls ‘‘ ecetic values ”’ (valor ecético), in other words, to 
exhibit clearly such parallelisms as exist between the two classes of statistics 
used ; more particularly, by assessing these values for Spain, the author aims 
at expressing in geographical terms the position of Spain in the modern world. 

As the statistics are subjected to no treatment beyond ordering by magnitude, 
and as the conclusions drawn are based on mere visual inspection of tables 
taken one at a time, the reader will do well] to sum up for himself in a general 
formula the conclusions which appear to him to result from the study of the 
book. Stated in general terms, these appear to us to be that in the main the 
human factors are conditioned, though not determined, by the geographical 
factors in the life and growth of nations, and that nations, though not absolutely 
equal either quantitatively or qualitatively, are at least, to a larger extent than 
might be supposed, relatively equal in that they ordinarily make the most of 
their particular environments. On the other hand, differences arising from 
original inequalities of geographical environment appear as cumulative differ- 
ences, everything conspiring, in accordance with a familiar scriptural principle, 
to increase in an increasing ratio the advantages of the fortunate. 

Sefior del Villar’s book is, however, mainly about Spain, and such general 
figures as appear are intended principally to assist us in appreciating the statistics 
for Spain. Spain appears as a unit in a discontinuous Mediterranean popula- 
tion-zone, broken into by Italy, of which the affinities are in this respect with 
Central Europe. Within this zone, Spain is differentiated from the Eastern 
Mediterranean countries and from Portugal by its distinctly lower relative 
population but very markedly higher urban concentration. 

On the side of natural statistics we have to look for the parallel to these 
statistics of population chiefly to the cereal productivity. Here again we are 
liable to be misled if we do not gather together for ourselves observations made 
in various parts of the book to collate with the main table dealing with cereals. 
Thus the cereal indices for Serbia (each lower than the corresponding Spanish 
indices) and for Bulgaria (nearly all higher than the Spanish) appear at variance 
with the respective kilometric densities of population of the three countries, 
which are: Serbia, 60; Bulgaria, 45; Spain, 39. This discrepancy suggests 
a doubt whether the cereal indices are really, as indicated on page 77, in them- 
selves a sufficient expression of rural productivity, even if the very important 
question of the intensity of the cereal rotation (very low in Spain) had not to 
be taken into account ; comparative figures based on production ger hectare 
sown being most misleading. This consideration largely vitiates the otherwise 
interesting comparisons of the Spanish wheat-index with those of a series of 
American states and French departments arranged in climatic scales. 

Reference to another chapter, where it is shown that Spain is steadily drawing 
on the capital reserves of her soil, suggests that a fair comparison between 
countries would require, not merely tables of mean annual production, but, in 
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addition, something corresponding to the capital statement in the balance 
sheet of a business firm. At any rate “cerealization ” proceeds apace in Spain, 
and, as Sefior del Villar shows, is attended by a severer punishment than in 
almost any other country in Europe. The section dealing with the relation 
between the “‘ desertization ” due to this cause and the mapping of vegetational 
regions is most interesting : the author’s contention is that Willkomm and his 
followers have over-stressed the significance of the de facto vegetation as against 
the natural possibilities of the soil, or, indeed, the natural condition of the soil 
prior to clearing. 

Sefior del Villar must accept it as a tribute to his stimulating presentation 
if we have criticized his book rather as a treatise than (as it is in fact) an essay, 
full of suggestions not always connected, almost any paragraph of which might 
be taken as the starting-point for a detailed investigation. No one who wishes 
to appreciate Spain correctly can afford to overlook this book. R. A. 


“ Racundra’s’’ First Cruise— A. Ransome. London: G. Allen & Unwin. 
1923. 10s. 6d. 


The Racundra’s first cruise was to have been from Riga to England, but 
owing to the dilatoriness of her builders, a trip in the Eastern Baltic was all 
that could be accomplished that year. The longer run might have proved more 
exciting, yet its setting could hardly have been more picturesque. The ad- 
ventures of the crew, consisting of the cook, the “‘ master and owner,” and the 
“ Ancient Mariner,’ an old seaman of Riga, who years before had sailed in 
the Thermopyle against the Cutty Sark, are related with much spirit. Apart 
from the more technical side appealing to yachtsmen, there is much of general 
interest in the narrative of this cruise from Riga to Helsingfors and back vid 
Reval. After the upheaval wrought in this region by the war, there has come 
a period of tranquillity. The author, too, has avoided all political questions. 
In his pages we meet with delightful characters such as the Swedish seal-hunters 
of Runé (an almost medizval community, visited but once a year by a steamer, 
yet apparently interested in the Irish question) and Captain Konga of the 
Toledo of Leith, aground for several years on the Island of Dagé. The total 
impression conveyed is that of the many attractions of this region as a yachting 
ground, and the extreme good nature and quiet self-reliance of the people. 


ASIA 


Au Carrefour des Routes de Perse.— A. Poidebard. Paris: Georges Crés 
et Cie. 1923. Pp. 326. Sketch-maps and Illustrations. Price 4s. 2d. 


This interesting and valuable book is the work of a capable French officer, 
and falls into three parts: (1) The struggle for the routes leading to India ; 
(2) a study of the routes of the Iranian plateau; and (3) the Caucasus as the 
gate of Asia. 

The author, with two other officers, left Paris in January 1918, with in- 
structions to join the French Military Mission in the Caucasus. As the direct 
route was closed by the German-Turkish advance, the party was sent to Aden 
and thence up the Persian Gulf and the Tigristo Baghdad. It was then attached 
to General Dunsterville’s Mission at Hamadan. As regards the Iraq campaign, 
the author states that the two objects of the British Government were to defeat 
the advance of Germany on India across Persia and to protect the oil-fields of 
south-west Persia. He adds that there was also the determination to secure 
the oil-fields of Mosul. In Persia, he draws attention to the great importance 
of the old royal route of Darius across the Zagros to Hamadan, which, owing 
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to the needs of the war, was converted into a metalled road by the British. He 
rightly lays down that it was the only line of attack by which to meet the German- 
Turkish advance on India by Baku and Turkistan. He might have added 
that there is no other route in Western Persia along which mules can carry 
loads without undue difficulty, so mountainous is the country and so undeveloped 
are its communications. 

Captain Poidebard took part in the adventurous expedition to Zenjan and 
Mianeh, from which latter centre reconnaissances were pushed westwards, the 
armoured car even approaching to the gates of Tabriz. At last the formidable 
Turkish army advanced eastwards and the handful of British and Indian troops 
were almost overwhelmed by sheer weight of numbers, reinforcements coming 
up only just in time. The section devoted to the question of communications 
in Persia is valuable. The author goes thoroughly into the question of climate 
and orography. He then gives the main routes in ancient and modern times 
and explains the importance played by Persian routes on the map of Asia. 
The carrefour, as he points out, is Kazvin, a point that was perfectly understood 
by the British. Finally, Captain Poidebard joined his chief in the Caucasus 
and took a part in the attempt to solve the complicated problems of that country 
of many peoples, tongues, and religions. He explains the dominating position 
of the Caucasus, and his views merit careful consideration. 

The book deserves the attention of the large number of Fellows who have 
travelled in the Near and Middle East. Theangle from which the problems are 
viewed is somewhat different from that adopted at home, which fact makes the 
views advanced all the more interesting. Throughout, the criticism is fair and 
the appreciation of the splendid work done by Dunsterville and other British 
officers is generous. The maps are good and show some originality, but it is 
perhaps worth pointing out that there are a few mistakes. For instance, the - 
route from Bushire to Isfahan wé@ Shiraz can be used by motor-cars thanks to 
the efforts of the British. Recently the Shah, on his return from a tour in 
Europe, was met at the port by twenty-five cars and was rapidly transported 
to his capital in ten days, instead of spending two months on the road as he 
would otherwise have done. P. M3. 


Deux ans chez Koltchak et chez les Bolchéviques— G. Montandon. 
Paris: F. Alcan. 1923. Maps and Illustrations. 15 frs. 


A distinguished traveller and scientist who has won his reputation in 
Abyssinia and elsewhere, Dr. Montandon was commissioned by the Geneva 
Red Cross to organize the evacuation of prisoners of war from Siberia in 1919-20. 
Much of the book is occupied with details of the political difficulties he en- 
countered. They were considerable, but were overcome. Incidentally we 
come across Dr. Nansen, with whom the author does not see eye to eye, engaged 
on similar work on behalf of the League of Nations. Of most lasting interest 
is the account of the genesis of the Republic of the Far East, that part of Siberia 
east of Lake Baikal which began by being a democratic republic and ended 
by becoming a Soviet state. There are also some thoughtful chapters on life 
in Soviet Russia, but on the whole the book is more political and historical than 
geographical. It has however the merit, which many writers on Russia lack, 
of being dispassionate and unbiassed in its presentment of the political régime 
as the author saw it. There are a number of illustrations of interest, including 
portraits of many political leaders under the Kolchak and succeeding Bolshevist 
régime in Siberia. The map is poor. 
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The Travels of Fa-hsien (399-414 A.D.); or, Record of the Buddhistic King- 
doms.—  Retranslated by H. A. Giles. Cambridge: University Press. 
1923. Pp. xvi.,96. Map. 55. net. 


In his preface to this attractive edition of Fa-hsien’s diary Dr. Giles lays stress 
exclusively on its witness to the spirit of early Buddhism. The average reader, 
however, whose interest has been consulted by the omission of all footnotes and 
critical apparatus, will perhaps value it more as a miniature of Chinese culture 
and a very pleasing portrait of a Chinese gentleman. From the point of view 
of the specialist, the absence of notes takes from the value of the new transla- 
tion. Though Fa-hsien’s work has always been overshadowed by Yiian- 
Chwang, it possesses an importance of its own. In 400 A.D. Northern India 
under the Guptas was in its Periclean age and Buddhism was still to all 
appearances the dominant faith. No earlier travellers record has come down 
to us, and before the next mission, more than a hundred years later (and to an 
even greater extent, of course, by Yiian-Chwang’s time), the Brahman reaction and 
Hunnish invasions had begun to revolutionize Indian life. Fa-hsien’s picture 
of North-West India under its native rulers is therefore unique, but his historical 
and geographical references are so brief and incidental that they require some 
explanation. Though Dr. Giles has embodied in this edition the results of the 
investigations of Chavannes and other scholars on Chinese place-names, there 
remain a number of points on which our curiosity is not, and perhaps never will 
be, satisfied, such as the precise route taken by Fa-hsien from Kashgar to the 
Indus valley. The outline map on the end-paper naturally gives only the 
vaguest indications here. In the disputed passage relating to the pilgrim’s 
stay at Karashahr Dr. Giles has retained Watter’s translation, but the famous 
reference to Sabean or South Arabian merchants in Ceylon has disappeared 
and is supplanted by “ headmerchants” (p. 69). We may doubt too whether 
Fa-hsien’s picture of a peaceful, pious, and prosperous India was not a vision 
of faith rather than of sober experience, and whether it deserves greater credence 
than the similar pictures of the birthplace of their religion drawn by medieval 
Muhammadan travellers. H. A. R. G. 


Anglo-Portuguese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 1660-1677. S. A. 
Kahn. London: H. Milford. 1922. Ios. 6d. met. 


The history of Great Britain’s acquisition of Bombay presents some features 
common also to other incidents of her overseas expansion. If Bombay, with 
the rest of the Empire, was not “ picked up in a fit of absence of mind,” at least 
its early history was characterized by much mismanagement, vacillation, and 
indifferent diplomacy. Owing to ignorance of the exact situation of Bombay 
and the conditions prevalent there—the Lords of the Council were at a later 
date unable to obtain a map of the region—the terms of the marriage treaty of 
1661, by which the island of Bombay was acquired by Charles II., were not 
drawn precisely. This afforded the Portuguese, jealous of a potential rival to 
Goa, opportunities for attempts to restrict the value of the cession to the English ; 
only after much wrangling over credentials, and the extortion of a new and less 
favourable treaty from the British representative on the spot, did they hand it 
over, Wearied of the dispute, and disillusioned as to its value, Charles was 
ready to sell Bombay back to the Portuguese, who were anxious to regain 
possession but failed to find the necessary money. In 1676 Charles repudiated 
the second treaty, but the quarrel over boundaries, jurisdiction, dues, and com- 
mercial privileges continued throughout the period covered by this book. 
Unfortunately, no indication is given of the final definite settlement, if any. 
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The book itself, which consists of documents from the Record Office and the 
India Office, strung together sometimes rather confusingly, is carelessly pro- 
duced, a fact which is acknowledged im some measure by the writer. 


AFRICA 


Auf unbetretenen Wegen in Aegypten.— Georg Schweinfurth. Hamburg 
and Berlin: Hoffmann und Campe. 1922. 8vo. Pp. 330. J//ustrations. 


In this volume the veteran African traveller and naturalist, Dr. G. Schwein- 
furth, has republished nine of his earlier papers which appeared in German and 
Austrian periodicals between 1865 and 1903. They all deal with the eastern 
desert of Egypt which he has traversed in many directions. An autobiographical 
account of his life’s work introduces us to his earlier wanderings on the Red 
Sea coast of Egypt from Qosseir southwards ; and from there he works his way 
as far as Suakin, to return subsequently to his starting-point. Geography, 
natural history, anthropology, and other topics are touched upon, and many 
points of interest in this region, which is still not too well known, are recorded. 

Subsequent chapters deal with his journeys in the desert between the Nile 
valley in the neighbourhood of Qena and Qosseir; with the more northern 
part east of Assiut where the old Coptic monasteries of St. Antony and St. Paul 
are situated; and with the porphyry quarries in the mountain range which 
borders the Red Sea and the Gulf of Suez. 

In other chapters which deal with an early masonry dam in the Wadi 
Gerrani near Helwar, the burials of the ancient inhabitants of the Nubian desert, 
and the ancient gold workings in this last area, archzology receives a large share 
of attention. 

It is very convenient to have these earlier papers of Dr. Schweinfurth 
collected for reference in a single volume, for they are scattered through many 
periodicals which are not easy of reference by all. They are reprinted practically 
in their original form, but the reader is not reminded that during the last quarter 
of a century nearly all the regions which are described have been visited, 
examined, and for the most part mapped by the Geological Survey of Egypt, 
in whose publications much additional information may be found. 


AMERICA 


Argonauts of ’49: History and Adventures of the Emigrant Companies 
from Massachusetts, 1849-1850.— 0.T. Howe. Camb., Mass. (Milford). 
1923. 16s. 

This is a well-written account, based upon contemporary letters and diaries, 
of the travels and trials of the emigrants from Massachusetts to the goldfields 
of California. For the most part, they were men of good family and ability, 
who, somewhat after the fashion of the Elizabethan traders, banded themselves 
into companies to undertake the journey and to share the dangers and profits 
of the goldfields. In this instance, this system was not very successful, as most 
of the companies dissolved upon reaching their objective, if they even managed 
to hold together so long. The difficulties encountered on the way were many. 
If the route via Cape Horn were chosen, considerable loss of time had to be 
faced ; the voyage by sea, and the journey across the Panama isthmus often 
ended in the emigrants remaining stranded at the latter spot, on account of the 
exorbitant charges prevailing; while the third route, overland by way of 
Santa Fé, was a severe test of endurance. Added to this, few of the emigrants 
possessed any knowledge of conditions e route or in California, so that totally 
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unsuitable outfits were laboriously transported across the continent. At the 
end came for most of them the inevitable disillusionment. Nevertheless, after 
the first feverish weeks, many of these Massachusett emigrants settled down 
and in the following year contributed materially to the establishment of order 
in the Far West. It is, however, with their preliminary journeyings that this 
book deals, for with the break-up of the companies, it becomes almost impossible 
to trace the fortunes of their members. In an appendix, particulars are given 
of one hundred and twenty-four such mining companies. 


Hispanic-American Relations with the United States— W. S. Robertson. 
New York: Milford. 1923. 175. 6d. 


The revolt of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South America had 
important results in the Old World as well as in the New. In the Old, it helped 
to bring about the dissociation of England from the Holy Alliance, while it 
occasioned in the United States the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine- 
The attitude of both countries towards the revolted colonies was mainly deter- 
mined by commercial considerations; trade relations had been established 
before the official recognition of their independence, and were to develop 
rapidly during the nineteenth century. Prof. Robertson’s book, however, is 
not entirely devoted to this aspect of Latin America’s relations with the United 
States. As was natural, throughout their constitutional development the 
new states were influenced by the example and history of the North American 
republic. To a considerable extent, also, the United States has interfered from 
time to time to substitute arbitration for war in the numerous squabbles of the 
South American States. A chapter deals with Pan-Americanism, from which 
it appears that, despite the comparative antiquity of the idea, and such symptoms 
as the more or less universal imitation of the United States’ action in the world 
war, this ideal is only being realized commercially at present. As the latest 
hgures given are for 1916, a ‘‘ boom ”’ year, it is impossible to discover whether 
the great increase in the United States’ Latin-American trade is being main- 
tained. There is also a chapter on the geographical explorations and scientific 
achievements of Americans in the Southern Continent, and a lengthy 
bibliography. 

Among Unknown Eskimo : an account of twelve years’ intimate relations 
with the primitive Eskimo of the ice-bound Baffin Land, with a descrip- 
tion of their ways of living, hunting, customs, and beliefs— J. W. 
Bilby. London: Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd. 1923. 215. 

The sub-title gives an accurate indication of the scope of this work. The 
author’s style is popular, and is characterized here and there by some rather 
naive statements. The work is not a record of a period spent amongst the 
Eskimo, but a systematic account of their life. Considerable prominence is 
given to their legends and beliefs. The former unfortunately give little reliable 
information as to their origin or history. The author inclines to the view that 
they ate of Mongolian stock. Already they have shown signs of deterioration 
through contact with exterior civilization, and since it is also recorded here that 
the economic exploitation of Baffin Land has been broached, the time was ripe 
for an attempt to record the characteristics of this tiny people, numbering less 
than 40,000. The Eskimo appear as a hardy, simple, and hospitable folk, too 
much absorbed in hunting and the struggle for existence to have evolved a 
complex social order, yet leading moral lives after their own ideas. There is 
an interesting account of the training and influence of the conjurors, who by 
combination of occult power and shrewd common-sense exercise considerable 
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influence. One of their tricks, by which the conjuror is apparently speared 
and dragged about, is said to be as striking as that of the Indian mango-tree. 


The Works of Samuel de Champlain, in six volumes.— Reprinted, trans- 
lated, and annotated by six Canadian scholars, under the general editorship 
of H. P. Biggar. Vol. 1, 1599-1607. Toronto: The Champlain Society. 
1922. With a Portfolio of Plates and Maps. 

Very little is known of Samuel de Champlain until he began his great work 
for French colonization in North America. That little is summed up in a few 
sentences at the beginning of his first book, the narrative of his voyage to the 
West Indies, 1599-1601. “Having been employed,” he writes, “in the King’s 
army which was in Brittany . . . until his Majesty in the year 1598 reduced the 
said country of Britanny to obedience, and dismissed his army; and seeing 
myself thereby without any charge or employment, I resolved, so as not to 
remain idle, to find means to make a voyage to Spain, and, being there, to... 
manage to embark in some one of the ships of the fleet which the King of Spain 
sends every year to the West Indies ; to the end that I might be able there to 
make enquiries into particulars of which no Frenchmen have succeeded in 
obtaining cognizance, because they have no free access there.” Champlain 
succeeded in his plan, made a voyage to the Indies in the service of the King 
of Spain, beheld “that beautiful city of Mexico,” Porto Bello, “the most evil 
and unhealthy residence in the world,” Cartagena, Havana, and other places, 
and returned to Seville in 1601, This, so far as we know, was the beginning 
of the great career of oversea enterprise in which Champlain was to explore 
and map out for France a sphere of influence in North America, found the city 
of Quebec, establish relations with the Indians, and make a sure beginning 
of French colonization on the St. Lawrence, thus earning for himself the title 
Charlevoix later gave him of “ Father of New France.” 

In numerous writings Champlain has given us a record of his activities as 
explorer, geographer, and Governor of Canada, and the Champlain Society are 
now producing a fine edition of his works, of which the first volume has recently 
appeared. This volume contains the narrative of his voyage to the West Indies, 
the narrative of his voyage to New France in 1603, entitled ‘Of Savages,’ and 
aiso the first book of his Voyages, published in Paris in 1613, which describes 
his explorations on the coasts of Acadia and New England in the years 1604-7. 
The remainder of the Voyages, telling the story of the foundation of Quebec in 
1608, and other events in New France down to 1613, is to be reprinted in the 
second volume of this edition. His other works include a book published in 
Paris in 1619, relating his doings during the years 1615-18, and the collected 
edition of his discoveries, also published in Paris in 1632, the second part of 
which traces the course of events in the colony from 1620 to 1632, the year 
before his death at Quebec. These last works are to form volumes three to six 
of the present edition. 

No pains are being spared to make this edition worthy of its subject. Each 
of Champlain’s writings is carefully edited with introduction and notes, the 
French text above the English translation on each page. The reproduction of 
his many maps and illustrations is a particular feature of the edition and brings 
into prominence the excellence of Champlain’s work as a geographer. . 

Champlain was not a great stylist, though he tells his story clearly, yet one 
cannot forbear to quote one passage from the dedication of the Voyages in which 
the soul of the man, who was assuredly a great captain and leader of men, is 
laid bare : “ Among all the most useful and admirable arts that of navigation 
has always seemed to me to hold the first place ; for the more hazardous it is 
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and the more attended by innumerable dangers and shipwrecks, so much the 
more is it esteemed and exalted above all others, being in no way suited to 
those who lack courage and resolution. Through this art we gain knowledge 
of different countries, regions, and kingdoms ; through it we attract and bring 
into our countries all kinds of riches ; through it the idolatry of paganism is 
overthrown and Christianity proclaimed in all parts of the earth. This art it 
is which from my tender youth won my love, has stimulated me to venture 
nearly all my life upon the turbulent waves of the ocean, and has made me 
explore the coast and part of the shores of America, and especially of New 
France, where it is my constant desire to make the lily flourish along with the 
unrivalled Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion.” E. A. B. 


Silent Highways of the Jungle— G.M. Dyott. London: Chapman & Dodd. 
1922. 8vo. Sketch-map and Illustrations. 255. net. 


This book contains an account of the double journey across the Peruvian 
Andes, on which Mr. Dyott on his return gave a lecture to the Society. The 
expedition, if we can so term an undertaking which centred entirely in 
Mr. Dyott, had the sympathy of, and some official countenance from, the 
Peruvian Government, its object being to ascertain whether an aeroplane route 
across northern Peru, from the Pacific coast to the navigable headwaters of 
the Amazon, was feasible. At this point the Andes divide into double and 
triple ranges, which minimize the apparent advantage of lower absolute 
altitudes in the mountain passes between the two zones. 

Mr. Dyott successfully crossed from the Pacific port of Pascamayo to a 
shallow-draught tributary of the river Hullaga, and thence with increasing 
facility downstream to Iquitos, capital of Peruvian Amazonia. His real 
difficulties began when he attempted to reverse his journey and travelled up- 
stream, to take the backward trail to Paita, where the Pacific coast-deserts 
touch the Ecuador border. His first stage brought him up the Marafion and 
through the Gorge or “ Pongo” of Monseriche. Here he and his inseparable 
cinematograph cut themselves adrift from th: scant vestiges of Amazon 
civilization. With dug-out canoes, unreliable peons, and irregular Indian 
recruits, it was only a question of time before the expedition came to a halt in 
the Montaiia forests. The treachery which left Mr. Dyott alone in the jungle 
and finally the unwilling guest of a small river tribe of Indians, should be read 
in the author’s own graphic narrative. It speaks much for his pluck and 
resource that he was able to extricate himself from positions of almost 
intolerable strain, winning to safety by the narrowest of margins, without 
sacrificing either health or sanity. 

Accounts of travel in this most difficult region have a certain similarity. 
Unexpected hardship and difficulties are encountered, less through lack of real 
resources than through the apathy and ignorance of the population, and, be it 
added, the wealth of unreliable detail given by many modern maps. It is note- 
worthy that the author gives credit to the work of Raimondi as still among the 
most reliable products of Peruvian cartography. Our impression of Peru’s 
inland settlements, hemmed in by bleak Andes, or smothered in the vegetation 
of the Amazon valleys, is one of despondency, and of unequal struggle against 
the forces of nature and disease. The hospitality extended in occasional 
instances only emphasizes the isolation to which inhabitants of these regions 
are condemned, not only now, but for many long years tocome. For it may 
be asserted that Mr. Dyott’s mission was hopeless from the start. An aeroplane 
service across the Peruvian Andes can never justify itself on economic grounds, 

and Government funds have urgent problems to resolve nearer home. Not 
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only Mr. Dyott’s objective, but his method of carrying it out, attempting with 
too scanty resources the formidable up-river journey, was foredoomed to failure. 
Indeed, the latter trip should never have been made, as the rotting bones of 
many who have pitted their manhood against Amazon jungles and rapids can 
testify. Nevertheless if the journey had to be, then we can be glad that it 
was an Englishman who made it and who came through whole. In spite of his 
trying experiences, Mr. Dyott notes that not once did he himself use his small 
stock of medicines. 

It will be news to many that there are extensive salt deposits on the Pas- 
comayo trail, near Balsapuerto. We are also given a plausible explanation 
of the origin of earth avalanches, from rain penetrating through these same 
mule-trails down to the sharply tilted rock strata. An account from an actual 
traveller of the famous Pongo de Monseriche and of the best way to pass it is 
also welcome, though the difficulties of the passage appear not more than those 
encountered as a matter of course by the junks ascending the Yangtse gorges. 
The author’s observations of the mentality of the forest Indian are obviously 
etched from the acid of personal experience. How far it is safe to generalize 
from such experience, other observers must tell us. But it is the unexpected 
incidents, the little pictures which Mr. Dyott occasionally draws for us, that will 
dwell longest with us, and probably with him also. For instance, the little 
water-hole near Moyabamba, which disclosed its pantomime of a million vivid 
butterflies, floating, resting, drinking, hovering, in multi-coloured leisure ; or 
when, near the end of that long up-river trail, the anxieties of food and labour 
were relieved by the daily spectacle of the birth of a cloud, from gossamer mists 
stretching their arms above the steaming equatorial forest to the sun’s rays. 

It is a question whether to have seen and recorded these things is not, 
after all, well worth the labour of proving impossible an impossible air-route. 

W. S. B. 
AUSTRALASIA AND PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Our New Possession (Late German New Guinea) Captain J. Lyng, late 
A.L.F. Melbourne: Melbourne Publishing Company. 1920. Pp. 247. 
Illustrations. 6s. net. 


German New Guinea, besides the 60,000 square miles of territory known as 
Kaiser Wilhelms Land in New Guinea itself, included the Bismarck Archipelago, 
the German Solomon Islands, Nauru, the Carolines, the Marshalls, and the 
Marianne Islands. A mandate for Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land and the first and 
second of the smaller groups has been given to Australia, and it is to a descrip- 
tion of these new possessions that the author mainly confines himself. 

Captain Lyng writes without any great pretensions to literary style and 
occasionally repeats his information, a fault particularly noticeable in so short 
a book. But having served in various administrative positions under the new 
régime he has special knowledge of his subject and uses it judiciously. Par- 
ticularly interesting is his account of the German Protectorate under the Neu 
Guinea Compagnie, whose efforts at colonization were anything but successful. 
It was proved indubitably that a government which trades or a trading company 
which governs is seldom in the best interests of prosperity and development, 
and eventually the German Government was constrained to take over the 
territory. The company received liberal compensation in cash and land, and, 
once freed from its administrative troubles, began to prosper until the outbreak 
of the war. 

Captain Lyng describes the operations which led to the occupation of 
German New Guinea and the life led by garrison in the days which followed. 
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There is a short, and necessarily superficial, account of the natives, and the 
last chapter contains some shrewd reflections on the future of the territory. It 
is satisfactory to know that the old names, such as New Britain and the Duke 
of York Islands, changed by the Germans with lack of piety to the early navi- 
gators, have been restored. 

Some of the photographs are very interesting, others are spoilt by bad 
reproduction, and it is a matter for regret that the book could not have been 
provided with a more detailed and better-drawn map. O.R. 


POLAR REGIONS 


Hunters of the Great North VV. Stefansson. London: G. G. Harrap 
& Co. 1923. Pp. 289. illustrations and Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


In previous volumes and numerous articles Mr. Stefansson has developed 
with considerable skill his theme of a friendly Arctic. His long experience of 
life in Polar regions entitles him to speak with authority on this topic. In the 
present volume he takes his readers behind the scenes, as it were, and shows 
how the Arctic first impressed him, how he gradually abandoned the old con- 
ventional views of the barren wilderness in which stalk starvation and disease, 
and how he learned in time to live in safety, if not in comfort, in the far north— 
as others, it must be said, have learned also. The book is largely the record 
of Mr. Stefansson’s earlier travels as a member of the Leffingwell Expedition 
in 1906-7 in the Mackenzie delta and Alaska. His first impressions of the 
Eskimo and what they taught him in hunting, house-building, and general 
accommodation to the climatic conditions make fascinating reading. Other 
Polar travellers whose work has lain in lands untenanted by Eskimo realize 
how much they had to learn by experience, often at heavy cost, which Eskimo 
knowledge might have saved them. There is no doubt that popular miscon- 
ceptions about life in Polar regions are many, but Mr. Stefansson’s would seem, 
from what he tells us, to have been led to expect unusually formidable and 
depressing conditions. And so a realization of the truth was the more striking : 
the contrast between fact and his preconceived fancy has perhaps led him to 
paint polar scenes in colours of somewhat exaggerated warmth. The fascina- 
tion of polar lands and seas which grips all who know them has found a ready 
victim in Mr. Stefansson. The book is a welcome addition to works of polar 
travel and adventure. 


Scott’s Last Expedition. First cheap edition of the personal journals of Capt. 
R. F. Scott, R.N., C.v.0., with a biographical introduction by Sir J. M. Barrie. 
London: John Murray. 1923. 16 /l/ustrations. 75. 6d. net. 


This welcome edition consists of the first of the two volumes of ‘ Scott’s 
Last Expedition,’ published in 1913, to which has been added the introduction 
contributed by Sir J. M. Barrie to the ‘ Voyages of Capt. Scott retold by C. 
Turley,’ 1914, and a chapter by E. L. Atkinson, R.N., on “ The finding of the 
dead.” As the second volume of the original edition was concerned mainly with 
scientific results, this book gives in a compact form the narrative of the expedi- 
tion from its departure from New Zealand until the end on the Ross Barrier, 
as its leader recorded it day byday. Though that epic is well known in outline, 
it is a story whose human interest will never fail to hold the reader of its 
undying pages. 
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Alabama-Expeditionen til Grénlands Nordéstkyst 1909-1912 under Ledelse 
af Ejnar Mikkelsen.— Meddelelser om Gronland, Bind \lii. Kébenhavn: 
C. A. Reitzel. 1922. 


After an unusually long interval the report ot this expedition has at length 
been published. The object was to search for diaries and other papers left by 
Mylius-Erichsen and Héeg-Hagen, and a small motor-sloop, the A/adama, 
carried the explorers to the east coast of Greenland, but owing to various 
hindrances was too late in the season to advance further north than Shannon 
island. Thence Captain Mikkelsen made a sledge journey to Lambert’s Land, 
and after examining the places where from Brénlund’s statement the bodies of 
Mylius-Erichsen and Hagen might be found, he concluded that their camp 
was on the fiord and that the ice had broken up. 

After this Captain Mikkelsen, with the naval engineer, I. P. Iversen, 
travelled overland to Fyen’s lake, discovered by Mylius-Erichsen, which he 
found to be a sheet of water 28 miles long, separated from Danmark’s fiord by 
a moraine 3 miles broad. A river, probably from Fyen’s lake, enters the fiord 
just north of Cape Holbzk. Having found letters of Mylius-Erichsen, Captain 
Mikkelsen reached Cape Rigsdagen at the angle between Danmark’s fiord and 
Independence bay, and made his way back to Shannon island by the east 
coast. This remarkable journey was described by Captain Mikkelsen to the 
Royal Geographical Society in January 1913 (see Geogr. Fourn., vol. 41, p. 313). 

During the leader’s absence, Lieutenant Laub commanded the party on 
Shannon island, and made several sledge excursions, of which he gives an 
account in this volume. He accompanied the northern party to 77° 26’ N. lat., 
and then turned southwards to Dronning-Louise Land. Here on the north 
side he found two lakes separated by an island of exposed land and bounded 
on the west by a precipitous glacier. Dronning-Louise Land seems to consist 
of a group of pointed nunataks, probably connected beneath the ice with Ymer 
nunatak. Finding travelling difficult and the weather unfavourable, Lieutenant 
Laub, obeying his leader’s instructions to take no risks, turned back without 
attempting to reach the southern edge of the Land. 

Details are given of the determinations of latitude and longitude, observa- 
tions of currents and the numerous meteorological readings, and the book is 
illustrated with maps and views. It should be mentioned that the whole 
volume is printed in English, W: Bs 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The Cause of the Rotation of the Earth, Planets, etc.— Samuel Shields. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1923. Pp. viii+266. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book is a pathetic paradox of a rather unusual kind. The author 
rejects Newton’s first law of motion, believing that “‘ since every effect must be 
the product of an efficient cause ’’ there must be some force at work to maintain 
the rotation of the Earth. He “ found insuperable difficulties arising in the 
various computations through the use of accelerations: these difficulties dis- 
appeared on substituting the equally true measure of force used throughout 
the following pages,” that is, ‘‘ the distance matter is drawn by the force during 
onesecond.” The acceleration of a falling body at the Earth’s surface is 32 feet 
per second; the space described in one second (the first) is 16 feet. One 
quantity is double the other: that is the only material difference! This is the 
first fallacy : a second equally grave is in the assumption that if a particle acted 
upon by a force is constrained from moving in the line of that force, it will 
move at right angles to it—see the argument on page 15. On these two 
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allacies the author calculates the period in which the Earth ought to rotate, 
and afterwards explains why the result comes out wrong. But curiously 
enough, he does not admit the same action in the Moon, and denies that she 
has any rotation at all. Mr. Shields has evidently spent years of patient work 
on his thesis, and sets out his conclusions with becoming modesty. It is sad, 
but necessary, to say that they are wholly fallacious. The chapters on rotation, 
on oceanic currents, and on the theory of the tides are all vitiated by the same 


fundamental mistake : and by others. A. R. H. 
GENERAL 
Tales of Travel.— Lord Curzon of Kedleston. London: Hodder & 


Stoughton, Ltd. 1923. Jdlustrations. 28s. net. 


If the publication of Lord Curzon’s ‘ Tales of Travel’ at a moment when the 
pressure of official duties grows daily more intensive has made many wonder 
how he could have found opportunity to revise and edit these pages recording 
his early experiences, it will not have surprised those who know the capacity 
for concentration on his work and the resulting economy of time which has 
been a life-habit of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Many of us no 
doubt preserve, concealed behind the manifestations of the life we lead in public 
on that road to which circumstance, ambition, or duty have conducted us, 
personal recollections of achievement or initiative to renew which we would 
“forego our proper dowry,” which at times make us sensible that “old memories 
mar the actual triumph.” Lord Curzon has felt the retrospective enchantment 
of the call to the East, and he has justified the re-invocation of its spell. For 
he had the qualities which many explorers lack, the power of appreciation, the 
keen interest in the human element, and above all the perception of the beauty 
of the Earth, the absence of which makes purely scientific records of exploration 
relatively barren of interest. It will be gratifying to the Fellows of the Royal 
Geographical Society to learn that the award to him in that capacity of their 
Gold Medal should have given him greater pleasure than it did to be appointed 
a Minister of the Crown. To many moreover of the younger generation these 
pages will disclose an unsuspected personality. The spirit of adventure, the 
genial apprehension of the humours of the road, and the disregard of convention 
which his own coevals have always appreciated in him in days when “the 
peaches were larger than they are now,” are here and there apparent in a 
volume which will be welcome as a revelation of an individuality not always 
appreciable in the austerer atmosphere of Downing Street. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge upon the literary merit of a writer whose 
mastery of language has been acknowledged. The ‘Drums of Kairwan,’ the 
inebriating inspiration of which the author was enabled to witness by a some- 
what daring assumption of the disguise of a son of General Boulanger, has 
however more than mere literary value, as it displays a remarkable power of 
painting a graphic word-picture of an uncanny scene. So also his portrait of 
the famous ruler of Afghanistan, Amir Abdur Rahman Khan, presents a con- 
vincing character sketch of the strong but elusive monarch whose confidence 
he succeeded in gaining. Lord Curzon has made a careful study of the tradi- 
tions of the Memnon Colossus in the Theban plain, and of that enigmatic vocal 
interlude which during a period of rather less than two centuries excited the 
curiosity of Roman visitors. This paper, as in fact the whole volume, bears 
testimony to the wide range of study and scholarly research which must have 
enhanced the interest of a life of such diverse activities. It is, perhaps, this 
revelation in this paper of the writer’s capacity for minute investigation which 
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will appeal to his readers even more than the hypothetical interpretation 
of the mysterious sounds like the snapping of a harp-string which astonished 
the Emperor Hadrian, while they remained obdurately silent in the presence 
of his offended Empress. As we follow his catalogue of the great waterfalls of 
the world we cannot but feel a regret that so enthusiastic an observer should 
not have realized his ambition of seeing the great falls of Roraima and Kukenam, 
but it will have consoled him to know that he shared the disappointment with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who with infinite toil penetrated Guiana, but was not able 
to abide any longer upon the journey and behold the mighty river spilling its 
flood over the “mountain of christall.”. The “ Pages from a Diary” and the 
“ Humours of Travel” are only too brief, but there is one extract among them 
which we would not miss—the description of the passing of day by the Waters 
of Babylon. The concluding study, entitled “The Singing Sands,” offers an 
interesting contribution to Physical Geography which is worthy of the pen of 
a former President of the Royal Geographical Society. 


The Cambridge Ancient History.— Edited by J. B. Bury and others. In 
eight volumes. Vol. 1. Egypt and Babylonia to 1580 B.c. Cambridge 
University Press. 1923. Pp. 736. Plates. 425. met. 


History written on the limited liability principle is becoming a fashion, at 
least at Cambridge. First a Modern History in many volumes written by 
several different hands, then in like manner a Medizval History, and now a 
History of India and an Ancient History composed in the same way. This 
method of writing a history no doubt brings to its compilation a wider and 
deeper knowledge, but that it lends itself to a certain amount of repetition, 
cross references, and to a sacrifice of unity of style, method, and interest is no 
less certain. If history should be a narrative, and not merely a collection of 
facts and an account of research, this method of writing it can hardly be said 
to be a great success. The reader acquainted with the works of Breasted and 
L. W. King will realize this. 

It is said that the amount of knowledge now required to write such a history 
is so enormous that no one mind can fully master it, and hence it can be ade- 
quately dealt with only by several authors. There is no doubt much force in 
this contention when the subjects of this volume are considered. In fact, 
parts of it might be said to be out of place in an historical work, for they refer 
to prehistoric times, where the evidence is geological and archeological. This 
is strikingly the case in the first two chapters on “ Prehistoric Man in Geological 
Times,” and “ Neolithic and Bronze Age Culture,” by Prof. J. L. Myres. 
The elaborate but much condensed geological exposition embodying the specula- 
tion of Suess and others, while quite unnecessary for the geological expert, 
will be followed with the greatest difficulty, if at all, by the ordinary reader 
however intelligent. Moreover, the advisability of attempting such an exposi- 
tion without abundant illustration may well be questioned. 

There is a very clearly written short chapter on Exploration and Excavation, 
by Prof. R. A. S. Macalister. The reader will probably wish that the still 
shorter, but interesting chapter on Predynastic Egypt, by Prof. Peet, had 
been longer. To write the history of Egypt from Dynasties I. to XVIII. in 
two chapters is a difficult task which Dr. R. Hall struggles to make interesting, 
but when the “ Life and Thought ” of the period are apportioned to another 
hand, he may be said to have given away his trump card. 

One can only admire the knowledge, industry, and patience of Professors 
Langdon and Campbell Thompson in their six chapters devoted to Mesopotamia. 
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To compose an interesting continuous narrative from the material unearthed 
from the many buried sites of Mesopotamia is hardly possible until our know- 
ledge is wider and more certain than at present. Yet in the chapter entitled 
“The Golden Age of Hammurabi,” a more living presentation of the work, 
genius, and times of that great monarch might have been hoped for. 

In a short chapter on the “‘ Art of Early Egypt and Babylonia,” Dr. Hall 
interests us by the information and reflections he gives. But with his know- 
ledge, experience, and insight he might be expected to make a good deal more 
of his subject. He is of course handicapped by the absence of all illustration. 
The question naturally arises, why was he not treated with the same consideration 
as Sir John Marshall in his lavishly illustrated chapter on the “ Early Art of 
India” in the corresponding ‘ History of India’ now being published? One of 
the most readable chapters in the book is the Jast on ‘‘ Early A°gean Civilisation,” 
by Mr. Wace, though it is to be feared that parts of it will be difficult for the 
reader not already acquainted with early research in the Eastern Mediterranean 
region, 

Of course much depends on what class of reader the book is intended for. 
Presumably a general Ancient History should be so written as to be under- 
standable and easily followed by any well-educated intelligent person previously 
unacquainted with the subject. Judged by this standard parts of this volune 
will be found wanting. B.A. P, 


Studies in Empire and Trade— J. W. Jeudwine. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1923. 218. net. 


This is, to say the least, an unusual book. It has an introduction of 24 pages 
exclusive of four maps and an index to those maps, thirty chapters of text 
extending over 400 pages, 28 pages of appendices on various subjects from 
A to Y, and 13 pages of notes in small type, besides an index. It will give 
some idea of the nature of the contents to give the titles of some of the chapters. 
The first is entitled “‘ The Scandinavians,” but is divided into two sections, 
one of them dealing with “The Viking Trader in Europe,” the other with 
“Early Vikings in Java,” but these latter Vikings are not Scandinavians, but 
Indians, Portuguese, Dutch, British. The fourth chapter bears the title of 
“The Theocratic Empires,” and has also two sections, one on “ The Papal 
Empire at its Height,” and the other on “ East and West” (in the Mediter- 
ranean). The twelfth is on “ The Dissolution of European Unity ” (the decline 
ot the influence of the Roman Catholic Church). The nineteenth is entitled 
“Invasion and Permanent Occupation of Tropical Regions,” with three sections, 
considering respectively ‘“‘The Moral Aspect,” ‘The Communal Society ” 
(under which régime, he tells us, three-fourths of the population of the world 
are living at the present day), and “ The Problem of Intermarriage.” The 
twenty-third chapter is on “ The Mogul Empire ” and principally on its founder 
Babar, a subject such as the author delights to handle—with frowns and en- 
thusiasm, The last six chapters forming Part V. all come under the general 
heading of “ The European Viking in the Indies.” But if the book is to be 
described as an unusual one, it should be added that it is both an instructive 
and entertaining one, and one worthy of close attention, Its singularity arises 
largely from the interesting and marked personality of the author, a man of 
pronounced opinions and given to express them in a trenchant manner. He 
has the faults of his qualities. He has no leaning to the late Canon Barnett’s 
maxim, “ It is not enough to tolerate, one must learn to respect differences of 
opinion.” It may be that he is all the less likely to persuade those whose 
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opinions he contemns, but at any rate he makes himself none the less agreeable 
to those (perhaps rather a dull sort) who are disposed to follow the Canon’s 
dictum. No reader, one may feel sure, is likely to accept all the author’s 
pronouncements, but to the present reviewer at least they all seem worthy of 
serious consideration, not excepting the confident prophecy that ‘‘ war will 
always occur, wrecking from time to time the structure of the world” (p. 394), 
even though there is nothing more likely to falsify that prophecy than the 
carrying out the main tenet of the volume, the necessity of regulating inter- 
national relations and the relations between Imperial powers and subject races 
by the highest moral code. That this may ever come about may seem contrary 
to all present appearances, but the author seems to urge his plea with hope, 
and notwithstanding appearances it may be contended that there are signs 
that that hope is not vain. That this is so this volume may itself be taken as 
one of the symptoms, especially if we will keep in mind the first phrase in the 
motto inscribed on its title-page: ‘‘ There is nothing too hard for courageous 
minds.” G. 


A Smaller Commercial Geography— G.G.Chisholm. London: Longmans 

& Co. 1923. Pp. xiv.+302. 55. 

This is a new and somewhat enlarged edition of Mr. Chisholm’s well-known 
work, based on the recent edition of his Handbook (see Geographical F ournal, 
vol. 61, p. 60), and prepared under lis supervision by Mr. J. Hamilton Birrell. 
The author’s name is a sufficient guarantee of the trustworthiness of this work, 
and teachers will find it a very useful introduction to the subject for junior 
students and the upper forms of schools. 

Like all books on Commercial Geography, this one is mainly concerned 
with the trade which crosses international boundaries. Since the subject 
cannot be clearly treated without being to a considerable extent quantitative, 
this tendency to emphasize foreign trade is an almost inevitable result of the 
fact that records of traffic are kept solely or mainly where it crosses customs 
boundaries. Hence there is a strong tendency for.the student to forget that 
internal trade is usually far greater than foreign trade. In this book the author 
does repeatedly guard against the wrong identification of ‘‘ production ” with 
** production for export,” and, by inference, against the misconception that 
countries which are the chief exporters of any product are necessarily also the 
chief producers of that commodity, e.g. in dealing with rice in India and in 
Burma. Yet such misconceptions are still very common among students. 
Hence we welcome a book which helps in some degree towards a truer view. 


The Life, Diaries, and Correspondence of Jane Lady Franklin, 1'792-1875.— 
W. F. Rawnsley. London: E. Macdonald, Ltd. 1923. 125. 6d. 


Most readers will probably take up this book in the hope of obtaining fresh 
light upon the life and character of Sir John Franklin. Many of the documents 
included in it, however, were placed at the disposal of his biographers, Sir A. 
Markham and Mr. H. Traill, so that little is added to the story told in their 
works. In one or two cases lesser known, but still interesting, episodes in 
Franklin’s career are given in more detail, as, for example, his stay in Tas- 
mania, though its rather unfortunate close is passed over rapidly. The collection 
of letters in the supplement to Part IV. are also interesting, since they deal 
with a pleasant side of the relief efforts, namely, the American expeditions, 
chiefly associated with the name of Mr. Henry Grinnell. But if this book 
gives no further insight into Franklin’s life, it certainly sets forth his wife in a 
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réle hardly appreciated previously. It is safe to say that, had she not hap- 
pened to become Lady Franklin, Miss Jane Griffin would still have made a 
reputation for herself and earned the attention of a biographer. Throughout 
almost the whole of her life she was an indefatigable traveller, with the ability 
and inclination, until age led her to depend upon her equally gifted niece, 
Miss Sophia Cracroft, to record her experiences entertainingly. From the 
year 1815, when she was in Rome during the alarms and excursions of the 
Hundred Days, until within a short time of her death in 1875 she was almost 
continually travelling—visiting, amongst other places, St. Petersburg, Sevas- 
topol, Tasmania, the United States, and Japan, where she was at once the 
first English lady visitor and the “special ambassadress and plenipotentiary ” 
of the King of the Sandwich Islands to “‘ His Imperial Majesty the Tycoon of 
Japan.” Much of her travelling was made easier for her by the fame of the 
name she bore. Thus, of a visit to the harem of the Bey of Tunis her niece 
records: “ The Hasnadar (Prime Minister) began questioning Mrs. Davis [the 
lady who acted as interpreter] in Arabic about my uncle and the expedition, 
and what had been doing and was doing in way of search.” 

The award of the Founder’s Medal of this Society was surely a fitting 
recognition of a full and notable life. 


THE MONTHLY RECORD 
EUROPE 


Science and the British Fishing Industry. 


A MOST suggestive lecture on the applications of Science to the Fishing 
Industry was given by Prof. J. Stanley Gardiner at the International Fisheries 
Exhibition held at Leeds in September, and has since been reprinted with 
additional notes. Whilst every operation in the Fishing Industry depends 
more or less on the application of scientific knowledge, the lecture dealt more 
particularly with certain special points. To cope with the alternating periods 
of shortage and glut it is of the utmost importance that an even distribution 
should be secured by improved methods of preserving the catch so as to elimi- 
nate waste, and much is already being done to study the methods of refrige- 
ration and use of antiseptics. Improvements in the trawls and nets used are 
urgently needed, and the possibilities of better development of existing fisheries 
or of opening up new grounds must be carefully studied. There are surface 
fishes in the Atlantic, within easy reach of our shores, which we do not yet 
know how to catch. The brilliant work of Hjort and others has thrown light 
on the rich and poor year classes, especially of herring, and has shown how the 
herring grows on what it feeds, how shoals are formed and re-formed, and to 
where they move and disperse. A knowledge of such matters may permit fore- 
casts of probabilities of abundance or scarcity in coming seasons. Of particular 
importance is a knowledge of the distribution of Atlantic water, which carries 
our commercial fish, and Science has shown how this may be identified in 
various ways—by temperature, salinity, the nature of the plankton contained, 
and even by the presence of easily recognizable jelly-fish. In order that due 
advantage may be taken of such indications it is essential that the skipper 
Should be possessed of good judgment, based on intelligence, knowledge, and 
experience, for as he cannot adapt the elements of nature to his own ends he 
must be ever striving to adapt his work to them. Another point touched upon 
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which has some geographical bearing is that of restriction of areas open to 
fishing. It is claimed as a service rendered by Science that the unfounded 
arguments for extending the 3-mile limit to 6 or even 12 miles have been 
successfully resisted. On the other hand, any restrictions that may be adopted, 
with a view to giving the greatest weight per square mile of marketable fish, 
leaving enough to keep up the stock, must be strictly scientific—based on 
properly ascertained and examined facts. That some restrictions are called for 
is shown by the result of the closing of the North Sea during the war and the 
resulting great increase of the fish. Prof. Gardiner looks forward to a time when 
the fishing grounds will be farmed, shoals being selectively thinned, sexes weeded 
out in accordance with the needs of the ground, depleted bottoms re-stocked, 
barren grounds planted with fish food, and soon. The amount of knowledge 
already gained, which may help to bring about this state of things, is surprising, 
though much more is still required. 


Early Irish Road-books. 


In a pamphlet entitled ‘The Road-books and Itineraries of Ireland, 1647 to 
1850; a catalogue’ (Dublin: J. Falconer, 1923), Sir George Fordham has 
reprinted a paper read to the Bibliographical Society, Dublin. It is a further 
contribution by Sir George Fordham to a subject he has made specially his own, 
the bibliography of road-books. For various reasons, geographical and other, 
Ireland lay off the main streams of European travel, consequently itineraries, 
though known in France as early as 1552 and in England from 1570, have not 
yet been discovered for Ireland prior to 1647, in which year Woodhouse’s 
‘Guide for Strangers in the Kingdome of Ireland’ was published in London. 
Apart from almanacs, the first road-book to be printed in Ireland did not 
appear until 1784. From that date onwards they become fairly numerous. 
Doubtless the ephemeral nature of these publications accounts for their rarity. 
The catalogue contained herein is an expansion of that given in ‘ Road-Books 
and Itineraries bibliographically considered,’ 1916. 


Distribution of Population on the North Italian Plain. 


This subject is dealt with by Signor Luigi Giannitrapani, in part on the basis 
of the census figures of 1921, in the Italian publication Z’Umiverso for January 
1923 (Ann. IV., Num. 1). The writer takes as the limit of the area under 
discussion the contour of 600 metres, dividing that area into the high plain, 
mostly between 200 and 500 metres in altitude, and the low plain, below 200 
metres, the former being much better developed at the foot of the Alps than of 
the Appennines. The concentration of population on the north Italian plain 
is shown by the fact that, while its area is only 15 per cent. of that of the whole 
kingdom, its population is as much as 38 per cent. The writer stresses, perhaps 
somewhat unduly, the difference between the east and west parts of the plain, 
in that the population dwelling below 100 metres is but a small fraction of the 
whole in the west, but something like 70 per cent. in the east; this being 
naturally due in the main to the relatively small proportion of land in the west 
below 100 metres. Piedmont and Lombardy show a similar contrast, the 
population living below 100 metres being only 3 per cent. of the whole in the 
former as against 28 per cent. in the latter, which possesses much more level 
and cultivated land. In Emilia the proportion dwelling below 100 metres rises 
as high as 73 per cent. While the density per square kilometre of the whole 
plain lies between 100 and 200, there are three zones, running generally east 
and west, in which it varies from 200 to 500. There are (1) a northern, on which 
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the principal Alpine valleys debouch, occupying the greater part of the high 
plain; (2) a central, mainly coinciding with the agricultural areas along the 
course of the Po and the belt along the Venetian littoral ; and (3) a southern, 
forming a chain of isolated areas along the foot of the Appennines. They are 
separated by areas which, from natural causes, are but sparsely inhabited. 
Northern Italy is contrasted with the more southern parts in the lesser degree 
of agglomeration into centres, though this varies greatly in different parts of 
the northern plain. Intensive agriculture favours dispersion, and so we find 
two provinces in Emilia (Modena and Reggio) where from this cause the 
agglomerated population falls as low as 25 per cent., though 65 per cent. for 
the whole. In Lombardy the high degree of industrialization favours agglo- 
meration in some provinces, the general rule being that the high plain shows 
a dense, the low plain a sparse population. ‘The location of the principal 
inhabited centres is also considered. They lie as a rule on rivers or on the 
borders of the lakes—those to the north of the Po placed where the Alpine 
streams enter the plains, those to the south at a greater distance from the 
mouths of the valleys, since their positions were determined by the course of the 
Via Emilia. Altogether they may be grouped in four principal lines, three 
running east and west through the belts of dense population above spoken of, 
with a fourth from north to south along the coast-line. The latter part of the 
paper discusses the increase in the population of the chief towns in the decade 
preceding the last census. 


ASIA 
Water Supply and Utilization in Syria. 


A long and detailed article by G. Carle on “ L’hydraulique agricole et 
industrielle en Syrie” appears in La Géographie for May 1923. The analysis 
of the geological formations and the systematic location of sources are followed 
by suggestions for improvement of the supply. The slightly permeable strata, 
represented mainly by the sandstone ridges parallel to the main Lebanon 
system and by the basalt of the plateau of Homs, are almost negligible, though 
their surface streams are sufficient for human needs and some irrigation. Near 
the summits of the sandstone hills may be found small permanent sources 
maintained by atmospheric condensation. It is however upon the great lime- 
stone system, forming the chains of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon and, 
probably, the substratum of the Damascus—Aleppo plateau, that the Syrian 
water-supply mainly depends. Though appearing waterless on the surface, 
these chains are catchment areas for the line of sources at their base. This line 
is determined by the juncture of the pervious limestone strata with the under- 
lying imperious beds of clay and marl. Owing to subsidence akin to faulting, 
the water is able to flow out along this line, descending as waterfalls over the 
Successive steps. In the east, where these out-throws do not occur, the water 
supply is tapped by the construction of subterranean channels. It is suggested 
that the basalt of the Hauran plateau serves as a kind of conduit, so that the 
water of this region is also derived from the Lebanon limestone. Regarding 
the two main rivers, Litani and Oronte, the writer considers the former 
sufficient to supply all the power Syria could utilize, while the marshy plain of 
El Gab, through which the Oronte flows, could by drainage and irrigation 
yield all the arable land required. His practical conclusions include the block- 
ing up of the limestone grottoes and caverns to increase the water reserve, the 
construction on the eastern plateau of lake reservoirs similar to that near Homs, 
and in the Hauran the re-construction of the Roman “ Canal des Pharaons.” 
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Motor Routes across the Syrian Desert. 


We have been favoured with the copy of a memorandum on recent motor 
journeys across the desert between Damascus and Baghdad carried out in April 
last by H.M. Consul atthe former city. It is of some interest geographically 
for the details given of the nature of the country traversed, in part by new routes, 
and also for the light which it throws on the possibilities of motor travel in the 
desert. With suitable precautions, such as the use of at least two cars by each 
party, the’provision of a tow-rope, compass, and bucket for drawing water, and 
care not to camp near wadies or watering-places frequented by Bedouins, it is 
held that this mode of travel should entail no special risk, but that it may be 
expected to become popular in the near future, and to be a valuable means of 
shortening the journey from Europe and Egypt to Baghdad. The Consul’s out- 
ward journey from Damascus was uneventful, apart from the punching of a hole 
in the crank-case of one of the cars by a large boulder, in a dry watercourse 
into which the car had accidentally plunged through missing the way. It 
occupied three days—from 6.35 a.m. on April 2 to about 7.10 p.m. on April 4. 
The return was begun on April 9, and on the third day the Consul separated 
from the accompanying cars and made for Palmyra by a route leading 
N.N.W. over new ground, reaching his destination soon after midnight on 
that day after covering a total distance from Baghdad of 464 miles. Slight 
delays had been caused by radiator trouble, punctures, etc. On the third day 
two dry waterscourses not marked on the map (previous travellers having.taken 
an east-to-west course parallel to them) were the only serious obstacles met 
with. The route led through the extensive range of Jebel Uleb, also not 
previously shown, through which the Wadi Uleb takes a winding course. 
Several other corrections to the map are noted, é.g. instead of being an isolated 
peak, the Jebel Hlianiya is really the northern end of one of the four main 
spurs of the Jebel Uleb. The memorandum contains useful practical hints to 
travellers using the desert routes. They are advised to give a wide berth to 
parties of Bedouin, unless obviously merely tending sheep or camels, though 
no trouble is to be expected from the more important tribes. Warm sheep- 
skin coats or furs are highly advisable, as it freezes at night and there is no 
protection from the wind, whilst one or two nights must be spent in the open 
desert. The fauna includes gazelles (seen chiefly east of the Wadi Hauran), 
sand-grouse, larks, plovers, and lapwings, the large and small bustard, and at 
least two sorts of crane or heron. A striking feature is the long range of 
smooth lava-beds alternating with loam, and it is suggested that the flat-topped 
hills observed are truncated volcanic cones from which the lava has been 
derived. The Jebel Churab is a well-marked extinct volcano of the shape of 
Vesuvius, but smaller. Some shells were noticed, also patches of red sand- 
stone, and of red clay apparently derived from the latter. A quantity of low 
scrub provides food for camels and also makes good fuel. 


Erratum in Mr. Philby’s Paper, October Journal. 

By an unfortunate mistake, due to duplication of numbers in a list of 
négatives, the titles of two illustrations were interchanged. The lower of the 
two pictures facing page 245 should be entitled: “Qasr Marid, Jauf, from 
neighbouring hamlet,” and the lower of the two facing page 252 is Qatti. 

AFRICA 
Mr. T. A. Barns’ New Expedition to Central Africa. 


We understand that Mr. T. A. Barns has completed his preparations for 
a new African expedition (to be known as the Anglo-American Research 
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Expedition), and will leave for East Africa on December 5. Mr. Barns has as 
a colleague the American polo player, Mr. Alfred Collins, President of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia, who has a very fine private museum. 
Mrs. Barns also accompanies her husband, and the party will be made up by 
the artist, Miss Mary Steele, and Mr, Paul Remaud as assistant collector. The 
expedition, like others previously led by Mr. Barns, has the support of 
Mr. James J. Joicey, owner of the Hill Museum of Lepidoptera, in the interests 
of which entomological collections will be made. The country to be visited 
will include the remoter parts of the Congo basin and Northern Angola. 


Congress of Tropical Medicine in Angola. 


The first International Congress of Tropical Medicine to be held in West 
Africa took place in Angola towards the end of July 1923, meeting at St. Paul 
de Loanda on the 18th of the month. The Governor-General of Angola, 
General Norton de Matos, welcomed representatives of the medical services of 
the various European territories in West and South Africa. The discussions 
covered a wide field, dealing with such subjects as the sanitary organization 
of the West African States, the prophylaxis and treatment of infectious 
diseases, the problems presented by special diseases such as sleeping sickness, 
as well as with Anthropology in general. In his address of welcome, General 
Norton de Matos gave a comprehensive summary of the history of Portuguese 
intercourse with West Africa, particularly Angola, from its first beginnings. 
The address has since been printed, with French and English translations, and 
supplies a convenient outline of the subject dealt with, with some details that 
are not very widely known. Particularly useful is the very complete chrono- 
logical table of events given at the end. In speaking of Cao’s early voyages to 
the Congo and beyond, mention is made of the commemorative pillars erected 
by the navigator, but we do not find any mention of the remarkable inscription 
at the mouth of the Mpozo, photographs of which have been reproduced 
in this fournal and elsewhere (see vol. 31, p. 591). 


AMERICA 
A Study of Lake Nipigon. 

Under the direction of Mr. Wilbert A. Clemens, a detailed investigation 
of Lake Nipigon from a limno-biological standpoint was begun in the summer 
of 1921 bya party from the Ontario Fisheries Research Laboratory of the 
University of Toronto, and some of the first results are published in No. 22 of 
the University of Toronto Studies (Biological Series). Until 1916 the natural 
conditions had remained undisturbed by reason of the isolation of the lake 
from other waters, but in the year named the lake was opened to commercial 
fishing (under supervision) for the purpose of increasing the food-supply during 
the war, and in the years 1916-19 something like 5 million pounds of fish, 
chiefly white-fish and lake trout, were removed ; it therefore seemed desirable 
to determine the natural conditions prevailing before such disturbances had 
become pronounced. The reports now published are concerned in large part 
with the biology, but the first section, written by Mr. Clemens, deals with the 
physical conditions of the lake itself. 

The surrounding region is typical of the Archzean area, being rugged and 
hilly, with the bluffs rising as high as 600 feet above the water-level ; and the 
drainage basin of about 6000 square miles is fairly well covered with trees, chiefly 
balsam, spruce, poplar, and birch. The lake is roughly quadrangular, about 
50 miles long and 30 wide, but the shores are broken by numerous bays alter- 
nating with rocky headlands. The water surface is about 1530 square miles, 
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while the numerous islands occupy about 239 square miles. The drainage is 
carried southward into Lake Superior by the Nipigon river, which descends 
250 feet by a series of rapids and falls. A line of large islands divides the lake 
roughly into east and west portions, the eastern of which contains the deeper 
water, lying well over towards the eastern shore. Depths varying from 195 to 
402 feet have been found here, and from 171 to 285 feet in the western portion, 
so that there is quite a large body of deep water. The first season’s work was 
confined in the main to the south-east, where three stations were established, 
and a series of temperatures and water samples were taken. The temperature 
records show that by the middle of June about a third of the total season’s 
heat had been gained, and that it was contained in the upper 60 metres of depth. 
By the end of July there had been large gains of heat in the upper 20 metres, 
and the thermocline had accordingly shifted downwards, but little heat seems to 
have penetrated below 60 metres. A violent storm on July 30 obliterated the 
thermocline in the open waters, the warm surface waters being carried almost to 
the bottom. By the middle of August the lake had begun to give off some 
of its heat, the loss in the upper 25 metres being probably into the air, the next 
25 metres contributing some of their heat to the lower layers. From mid-June 
to mid-August there was a plentiful supply of dissolved oxygen, but thereafter 
the upper strata showed a marked loss, though it is unlikely that the oxygen 
supply ever nears depletion in the deep waters, so that the lake is well suited 
to deep-water fish. The chief factors affecting the fauna and flora are (a) the 
short summer period ; (4) the small extent of shallow, protected areas ; (¢) the 
isolation from the great lakes by the falls and rapids in the outlet. 


A New Interpretation of the Dighton Rock Inscription, Massachusetts. 


A new and somewhat startling theory as to the origin and meaning of the 
inscription on the rock on the Massachusetts seaboard, generally known as the 
Dighton Rock, has been put forward by Mr. E. B. Delabarre in O/d-7ime New 
England for October 1923, the organ of the American Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities. The inscription was first described by John 
Danforth in 1680, and was at one time the subject of much discussion, being 
thought to be of very high antiquity. Of late years, however, it has been 
regarded as merely one of a series of rocks with markings by the Indian 
aborigines, of no special significance. Many drawings and photographs have 
been taken, but the value of the latter has been lessened by the introduction 
of the personal element, since each operator, in order to make the inscription 
stand out more clearly, has lined it with chalk according to his own reading 
of the markings. Mr. Delabarre has certainly chosen the better way. The 
sloping surface of the rock makes it difficult to secure equal definition through- 
out or to avoid perspective distortion, and he has got over this by placing the 
camera on an erection which has allowed it to be pointed at right angles to the 
surface. Also by using a source of illumination (flash-light) nearly in the same 
plane as the surface, he has made the most effective use of the lights and 
shadows due to the inequalities of the surface. His photograph therefore 
gives the best possible replica of the inscription as it actually is, free from all 
introduction of perscnal bias. His conclusions, however, based on a minute 
study of the photograph, call for a good deal of faith for their acceptance, 
though if they could be substantiated the inscription would be of the greatest 
interest for the history of discovery in this part of the world. Beneath a con- 
fused mass of markings supposed to be of later date Mr. Delabarre thinks he 
can decipher the date 1511 and the name “ Miguel Cortereal” as well as the 
further words “ V[oluntate] Dei dux ind[orum]” about which he is less confident. 
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Now as Miguel Cortereal is one of the lost explorers whose fate has hitherto 
been wrapped in complete mystery, anything which might throw a glimmer of 
light on his doings after his separation from his comrades in the voyage of 
1502 would be received with avidity. All that can be said, however, is that 
markings consistent with the above interpretation do exist on the rock, but the 
weak point in the theory is that such markings do not stand alone but are 
picked out from a mass of other lines which are arbitrarily set aside as of later 
date. Moreover, the style of the supposed lettering is not altogether such as 
we should expect in an inscription of the date in question, as may. be seen by a 
comparison with Diogo Cao’s inscription near the mouth of the Congo, repro- 
duced in the Fournal, vol. 31, p. 591. Still the theory is of sufficient interes 
to historians of geographical discovery to deserve mention, though from the 
nature of the case the possibility of confirmatory evidence is unfortunately quite 
out of the question. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Cave Meteorology. 


A brief sketch of the varying meteorological conditions in caverns is given 
by Herr Robert Oedl in the A/eteorologische Zeitschrift for February 1923, with 
special reference to observations made last winter in the well-known ice-cave 
in the Tennengebirge. Whilst ice-caves have attracted general attention to 
the special causes for the ice-formation within them, the meteorology of other 
types has been less often discussed. The writer divides caverns into two main 
classes—water-caverns, and grottoes or dry caverns. The former are subject 
to great temperature variations within the year owing to the action of the 
running water ; in the Reka cavern the range amounts to 15°C. Grottoes, which 
have been abandoned by the original streams through the downward working 
of erosion in the course of centuries, are of very various characters meteoro-. 
logically. They may be either warm or cold. The air of warm grottoes has 
as a rule the mean yearly temperature of the locality in which they lie, and 
is rarely influenced by the geothermocline ; there are even cases where very 
low temperatures are met with at 200 metres below the surface, as in the Kaéna 
Jama, owing to the free downward passage of winter air. From the point of 
view of the filling material caverns may be divided into stalactite-caves and 
ice-caves ; and according to the rest or motion of the air into static and dynamic 
caverns. Ice-caves, the best studied of all, may be again subdivided into cold- 
reservoirs and wind-pipes. The former have a single entrance, through which 
the cold air of winter settles and remains owing to its greater weight. Wind- 
pipes have openings to the outer air at different levels, the horizontal network 
of passages being connected by vertical shafts with the mountain surface above, 
and an interchange of air is thus rendered easy. It is to this class that the 
ice-cave in the Tennengebirge belongs. In warm periods the cold cave-air 
escapes by the lower exits, drawing down warmer air to take its place, the 
process being helped by the melting snow-water which also enters from above. 
But as the funnels at the surface are often filled with snow, the air which enters 
is greatly cooled. Herr Oedl has never found a temperature above 2° C. in the 
inner caves of the Tennengebirge. In winter the warmer cave-air escapes 
upwards, drawing in the colder outer air by the lower entrances. The obser- 
vations in November 1922 were of particular interest owing to the sudden 
change of weather while the observers were in the cave, and the rapidity with 
which it made its effect noticeable within by the change of direction of the 
air-current. A warm féhn was blowing during the earlier part of the day, but 
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when this gave place to a snowstorm from the north, with consequent lowering 
of the outer temperature, the direction of the current changed simultaneously 
600 metres from the entrance, with sudden fall of the air-temperature within. 


GENERAL 
Old Globes in Vienna. 


The publication, two years ago, of Prof. E. L. Stevenson’s important history 
of Terrestrial and Celestial Globes suggested to Prof. Eugen Oberhummer the 
bringing together of an annotated list of all the old globes preserved in Vienna, 
many of which have never been described in print, and have therefore hitherto 
been unknown to students. Including a certain number of printed but un- 
mounted globe-gores and a few armillary spheres, the list runs to forty-five 
separate items, and this though pairs of celestial and terrestrial globes, of which 
there are many, are treated as single items. Of these only a comparatively 
small proportion are mentioned in Prof. Stevenson’s book, so that Prof, Ober- 
hummer’s list, of which we have received a copy reprinted from the Anzeiger 
der phil.-hist. Klasse der Akademie der Wissens. in Wien (Jahrg. 1922, 
Nr. xix.-xxvii.), will be of much value. The different institutions and libraries 
possessing old globes are taken in turn, beginning with the Hauslab-Liechen- 
stein Collection, in which some of the best-known early examples are to be 
found. Of the two pairs of mounted globes in this collection one has hitherto 
been attributed to Schéner, from its similarity to other specimens known to be 
his work. One of the most important results of Prof. Oberhummer’s study has 
been to show that this attribution is incorrect, as well as the date assigned. 
The terrestrial globe, to which alone the attention of students seems to have 
been directed, is unsigned, but on the celestial (which is less legible by reason 
of the dark paint with which it is coloured) there is a legend to the following 
effect: “‘Hunc globum Imaginum fieri fecit Nicolaus Leopold Enipontanus 
Canonicus Brixinen in gratiam R™ et Illust™ Principis Domini D. Sebastiani 
Sperancij Presulis Brix. Cla. dono dedit Anno Salutis 1522.” This does not 
disclose the name of the actual maker, but shows that the globes were made at 
Brixen at the instance of Canon Nicolaus Leopold, whose name appears in the 
protocol of the election of Bishop Sprenzer on 9 April 1521. This explains the 
fact, already noted by Varnhagen, that Brixen, alone of towns, is shown on the 
terrestrial globe in the red otherwise used for names of countries. It is not 
certain that the terrestrial globe was made in 1522, but as a caravel is shown 
in the southern Pacific (evidently in reference to Magellan’s voyage) the pro- 
bability is that its date is rather later than earlier than that of its fellow, 
whereas it has hitherto been supposed to have been earlier than Schéner’s 
globes of 1515 and 1520. The resemblance to these is probably due to their 
having been used by the maker. Among many other examples the list mentions, 
as preserved in the Dominican Convent, a second pair of mounted Mercator 
globes of 1541 and 1551, in addition to the well-known pair in the National 
Library ; a pair by the Venetian cosmographer Coronelli, formerly in the 
library of Count Joachim von Windhag, to which they were presented by the 
Accademia dei Argonauti at Venice; and a globe in Chinese characters, 
evidently a work of the Jesuists. The representation of Australia shows it to 
have been made after Tasman’s voyages of 1642-44, but before Cook’s time. 


Cruises of the ‘ Amaryllis.” 


The Royal Cruising Club Journal, Season 1922, gives an interesting account 
by Lieut. G. H. P. Mulhauser of his 7459-mile cruise with two companions 
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in the 37-ton yawl Amaryliis from Port Jackson to Auckland and thence to 
Singapore. He had previously sailed the Amary//is from Plymouth to Sydney 
via Barbadoes, and was hoping to bring her home to England, thus completing 
his circumnavigation. For his fine performance Lieut. Mulhauser has been 
awarded the Royal Cruising Club Challenge Cup for two successive years. 


Gilchrist Studentship. 


The Gilchrist Trustees again offer, for 1924-1925, a Geography Student- 
ship of £80, tenable at any recognized School of Geography, with a view to the 
furtherance of improved teaching of geography in schools. Applicants, who 
should be teachers with at least two years’ experience, should send in their 
names to Prof. L. W. Lyde, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, before 
the end of January 1924. They must give references and a full account of 
their previous work, and their applications should be accompanied by three 
testimonials. 


International Congress of Americanists. 


The Twenty-first Session of this Congress will take place in 1924, in accord- 
ance with the Resolution of the last congress held at Rio de Janeiro in 1922, in 
two parts, the first at the Hague, August 12 to 16, the second at Gothenburg, 
Sweden, August 20to 25. Apart from subjects of a general nature, which will 
be dealt with at both places, the meeting at the Hague will concern itself with 
matters connected with North America, the Antilles, and Guiana ; that at 
Gothenburg with South and Central America and the Eskimo. Arrange- 
ments will be made by which the journey from the Hague to Gothenburg can 
be done at a reasonable charge. The subscription of members attending the 
respective meetings is fixed at ten Dutch guilders and fifteen Swedish crowns, 
associates paying five guilders and five Swedish crowns respectively. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘ Ancient Man in Britain.’ 

My attention has been called to a review of my book, ‘ Ancient Man in Britain,’ 
which appeared in your issue of August 1923. One might imagine from the 
tone of it that archzeology is, what Prof. Peet refuses to admit it is, an “ exact 
science.” The reviewer, O. G. S. C., makes the astonishing statement : 

“There is no evidence for the use of pearls here before the Roman period.” 
Even if no evidence were available, it would be hazardous to assign a positive 
value to a negative statement of this kind. Seeing, however, that fragments 
of pearl-shell have been found in early British grave-pottery, and the fresh- 
water pearl mussel ((/argaritana margaritifera) occurs occasionally in graves 
referred to as “ Neolithic,” your reviewer’s emphatic statement must be regarded 
as something more than hazardous. The mixing of pearl-shell, which had a 
religious value, with clay to make a grave pot, which had a religious significance, 
is of special interest, because the distinctive Celtic “ Pot of Plenty” had, as I 
show in my book, a “rim of pearls,’ and was one of the treasures of Hades, 
where the dead were fed from it. No Celtic authority will support the theory 
that Celtic religion had any outstanding elements of Roman origin, or that Celtic 
pearl-symbolism is no older than the Roman period in this country or on the 
Continent. The old Gaelic name for the pearl, which survives as Neamhnuid, 
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connects it with the goddess Nemetona, with Neamh (the sky), with Nemeton 
(stone shrine in a grove), with Nemed (the Pagan name applied in early 
Christian times to churches), etc. From Galatia to Scotland and Ireland, the 
“‘nemetons” were sacred to the Celts. 

Withal, the sacred pearl was a se¢ among the old Celtic traders—that is, a 
standard of value or exchange. It was equal to a cow or an ounce of gold. 
Two se¢s equalled a cumal (bondmaid). Pearls had, further, a magico-religious 
value and were worn for protection by Celtic warriors, as were amber, jet, etc. 
Celtic pearl symbolism is evidently as old as Celtic jet symbolism, Celtic amber 
symbolism, etc. The Roman names of the pearl were never adopted either by 
the Q- Celts or the P- Celts. It is evident, when we find Suetonius stating 
that Cesar invaded Britain to enrich himself with pearls, and Tacitus referring 
to the people in Ancient Britain who were employed gathering pearls, that the 
Celts and Celtiberians of the British Isles appreciated and exported pearls 
before the Roman invasion, otherwise the Romans would never have heard of 
British pearls. The finest British pearls are found in the north of Scotland 
and are still in demand. I have seen specimens which might pass for Oriental 
pearls. Megaliths are associated with Scottish rivers that yield pearls. 

There are other points in the review regarding which I could say much. 
In my book I have attempted to follow what Laufer, in- dealing with China, 
considers to be “the most absorbed method of research,” by consulting “ the 
views, traditions, and sentiments of those people who created the monuments 
we desire to understand.” Stones were worshipped in these islands when 
Christianity was introduced, and are in Celtic literature “‘stones of worship,” 
“idols,” and “gods.” Archzologists have been too prone to neglect evidence 
of this kind. Yet, as Prof. Peet, himself an experienced and distinguished 
archeologist, puts it, their conclusions “ frequently do not rise above the level 
of mere nebulous possibilities and probabilities.’ Every scrap of evidence 
should be welcomed, and in my book I provide a great deal of fresh evidence 
which it is gratifying to me to find is not being ignored but welcomed, by not 

few men whose opinions carry weight. 
DONALD A. MACKENZIE. 


OBITUARY 


Mr. Edward Lygon Somers Cocks, Treasurer of the Society. 


IN its ninety-three years of life the Society has had only four Treasurers, and 
the office has been as it were hereditary in the families of Cocks and Biddulph, 
who were partners in the old banking firm of Cocks, Biddulph & Co., now 
recently absorbed into the Bank of Liverpool & Martins, Ltd. The first two 
Treasurers were Biddulphs, the third Mr. Reginald Cocks, and the fourth 
Mr. Edward Somers Cocks, whose death after thirty-two years of office we 
now record with deep regret. 

In his long years of devotion to the interests of the Society there were three 
epochs of the first importance: the organization of Captain Scott’s first expe- 
dition in the Discovery; the acquisition of the Society's present house ; and 
the organization of the Mount Everest Expeditions. In the first he took a 
prominent part, especially in the solution of the difficulties which arose between 
H.M. Government, the Royal Society, and our then President on the question 
of a relief ship. The services of the Treasurer in this emergency were appre- 
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ciated on all sides. In the long effort which culminated in success during 
and due to Lord Curzon’s presidency, Mr. Somers Cocks played an important 
though not a prominent part. And his experience in the management of the 
Scott Expedition was of great value to the Mount Everest Committee, on 
which he was one of the Society’s three voting members, and of which he was 
also Treasurer. 

A year ago he became seriously unwell, and after a critical and unsuc- 
cessful operation the surgeons despaired of his life. He made a marvellous 
recovery, and we saw him again at the Society during the spring of this year. 
But about August he began to lose strength again, and his sadly changed 
appearance, when he returned in September to London from his country 
home in Cornwall, forbade any hope of his return to work. He died on 
November 18, at the comparatively early age of 65, and his memory will be 
preserved in the Society with respect and affection. 


MEETINGS: ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY: 
SESSION 1923-1924 


First Evening Meeting, 5 November 1923.—The President in the Chair. 


ELECTIONS.—Dr. William F. Andrews, D.D.; Hon. William Shankland 
Andrews ; Lieut.-Colonel R. W. Aston, 1.A. (Retd.) ; Oliver Ridsdale Baldwin ; 
Harvey Bassler, PH.D.; Charles Battersby; Miss Jean Bell; Mrs. Margaret 
Boardman ; Group-Captain F. W. Bowhill, C.M.G., D.s.O., R.A.F. ; Harold Walter 
Bowker ; Dr. J. D. Bradley, D.D., LL.D. ; Bernard Brown ; Thomas Brown, J.P. ; 
Marcel Bushman; Commr. Archibald Bruce Campbell, R.D., R.N.R.; Ernest 
Carr; Harry Alonzo Chase; Rex David Cohen; George Joseph Cons, B.A. ; 
Stenson Cooke; Alfred William Cox; Howard Havelock Cox, F.R.A.S. ; 
Lieut.-Colonel Joseph J. Cummins ; Captain Robert Macredie Cuningham, B.A. ; 
John McEwen Dalziel; Humphrey Edmund David; Captain William Hood 
Dye, R.A.M.C. ; Charles Eastwood ; Colonel I. A. E. Edwards, C.M.G. ; Norman 
F. Edwards, F.R.S.A. ; Captain William John Russell Elliott, 1.4.5.c. ; Viscount 
Exmouth ; R. H. Fargher ; Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe, C.B.E., M.C., A-D.C. ; 
Lieut. Cecil Leonard Ferard, R.F.A.; Prof. Alexander C. Flick. 


PAPER: From Mossamedes to the Victoria Falls. Colonel J.C. B. Statham. 


First Afternoon Meeting, 12 November 1923.—The President in the Chair. 


Discussion of two papers on Isostasy : 
(1) Doubts on Terrestrial Isostasy. Prof. Albert Alessio, Capt. R.LN. 
(2) Abnormal Densities in the Earth’s Crust disclosed by Analysis of 
Geodetic Data. William Bowie, U.S.C.G.S. 


Second Evening Meeting, 19 November 1923.—The President in the Chair. 


ELECTIONS.—The Duke of Abercorn ; E. J. Arnett ; Captain Frank Buddle 
Atkinson, J.P.; E. Hyslop Bell ; Miss Beatrice Blackwood, M.A., B.SC. ; Peter 
Arthur Blundell, J.P.; Captain J. MclI. Borland, C.B., D.S.O., R.D., R.N.R. ; 
Thomas Brown; Commr. James Jackson Lenox-Conyngham Clark, D.s.O., 
R.N. (retd.) ; Stewart Studdert Clarke, B.A. ; Miss Etta Close, 0.B.E.; The Lady 
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Elizabeth Cochrane ; James Humphrey Cole, B.A. ; Gerald Roe Crone; F. J. 
d’Almeida ; E. Frank Day, D.D.s.; Arthur James Deer ; Arthur W. M. Ellis; 
Alfred Charles Field; David E. Ford, M.D.; Bonner Frizzell, A.B, ; Lieut.- 
Commr. Walter Sydney Galpin, R.N. (retd.); Kenneth Alexander Gellan ; 
William C. Green, M.A. ; Henry Sturgis Grew ; Lieut. Richard Melville Hall; 
Patrick Hallahan ; Norman V. Hansplant ; Ernest George William Harmer ; 
The Viscount Hawarden ; John Hunter Harley, M.A. ; Bernard T. Hebert, B.A. ; 
A. M. Heron; Arthur William Hill, sc.p., F.R.S.; Maurice Herbert Hirst; 
lan Mackay Hooper; Walter Richard Humphries; Lieut.-Col. H. R. A. 
Hunt, D.s.0.; Miss Isabel Fraser Hunter; C. M. Imlach; John Jackman ; 
Rowley Kingston James ; Ralph Maurice Jehu, M.sc. ; K. A. Johnson ; Robert 
W. Kaye; Rowland Charles Keeble; Donald E. Kennedy; Herbert Percy 
King ; Captain L. C. King, M.c. ; Geoffrey Swinford Laird-Clowes, B.A.; The 
Lady Leconfield ; Brian Lander Lewis; Limbury de Burgh Lewis; William 
Leslie Wilson ; Captain Charles Z, Lindbergh ; Lieut.-Col, Charles Lloyd, L.A. ; 
Flight-Lieut. John Jordan Lloyd-Williams, M.c., R.A.F. ; Lady Lockyer ; Cecyl 
Gordon McAdam, M.D.; Group-Captain N. D. K. MacEwen, C.M.G., D.S.0., 
R.A.F. ; Major Thomas Girdwood Macfie, D.S.O., M.c. ; William M. McGovern 
D. PHIL., M.A. ; Captain David J. McGowan ; Gilbert Tasker Mahony ; George 
Mansfield ; Miss Ethel Frances Marden ; Dr. J. Crawford Maxwell, C.M.G. ; 
Alan Lawson Maycock ; Clarence Maynard ; Philip Ainsworth Means, M.A. ; 
The Rev. Canon Philip Arthur Micklem, M.A. ; Cyril Midgley, B.sc.; Harold 
Paton Mitchell, B.A.; The Rev. Joseph Brown Morgan; Mrs. Florence S, 
Moro; Elwyn Proctor Mousir; Miss Doris Mudie; Basil Murray ; Prof. 
Alois Musil ; Robert Neill, M.c.; Major W. Brook Northey, M.c. ; Terence 
James O’Connor; The Rev. Wilfrid Stephen O’Neill, M.A.; C. E. S. Palmer, 
D.S.c.; Major A. E. B. Parsons, D.S.O., 0.B.E., I.A. ; Miss Emily Mary Phillips, 
LL.A., M.C.P.; T. Edgar Plewman ; John Rae; Augustus Gluckstein Richards, 
0.B.E. ; Miss Catherine D. Richards; E. T. Richards, B.sc.; Francis Shaks- 
peare Richards, M.A., M.C.; Herbert William Richmond, F.R.S. ; Paul Alfred 
Ross ; Alfred Corrie Rouse, 0.B.E.; Captain G. C. Sambidge ; Captain R. G. 
Sargeant ; George Alexander Sawyer, C.B.E.; Henry Scott-Tucker ; Captain 
Hugh F. Sharp, M.c., R.A. ; Lieut. John Swift Sharp, R.N.R.; Miss Bessie 
Slesser ; Lieut. S. Reginald Smith, R.N.R.; F. S. Smythe ; The Rev. Arthur 
H. Sovereign, M.A., B.D. ; Sir Daniel M. Stevenson, Bart. ; Geoffrey Summers ; 
The Duke of Sutherland ; Lowell Thomas; Noel Thomas; Mrs. Mary 
Thompson ; Alfred Alexander Dobrée Toplis; Percy M. Tottenham, C.B.E. ; 
Miss A. Townsend ; Arthur S. Vernay; Cecil Hyde Villiers ; James Percy 
Vinall; Rowland Percy Walters ; Captain Thomas Joseph Waters, R.E. ; The 
Rev. Ernest Lodge Watson ; Harold Watson ; Major John Henry Whittaker- 
Swinton ; Prof. Thomas Whittemore ; Captain Harry Williamson; Miss 
Constance Agnes Winn; Gordon Leslie Wood, M.A.; Major Cyril Frank 
Woodbridge, M.C., R.A.; Francis Thomas Wright, M.A., M.c.; Arthur John 
Wright ; Captain Guy Yerburgh, 0.8.E. 


PAPER: Results of Recent Research at Carthage. Count Byron de Prorok. 
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ABATTUL, Air, 92 

Abaili, Wadi, Syrian Desert, 357 

Abercrombie, P., and Kelly, 8 S. and R., 
Dublin of Future, 303 § 

Academy Glacier, N. Greenland, 108 

Aconcagua, Attempted ascent, 57 

Aegypten, Auf unbetretenen Wegen in : 
G. Schweinfurth, 454 § 

Afdrede (Abodridi) tribe in King Alfred’s 
Germania, 135 

Africa, Sport and Adventure in: 

T. Shorthose, 47 § 

~-—, Central, Back to Long Grass, etc’ : 
D. Crawford, 217 § ; Naturalist in Gt. 
Lakes Region: E. R. Downing, 143 § ; 


Capt. 


Swedish Zool. Expedn. to: Prince 
William of Sweden, 308 § 
——, Equatorial, Across: F. W. H. 


Migeod, 143 § 

, S., W. J. Wybergh on coal in, 55 § 

, South Central, From Mossamedes 
to Victoria Falls: Col. J. C. B. Stat- 
ham, 475 (¢#¢/e only) 

African Idylls: D. Frazer, 48 § 

Agades, Valley and city, Air, 85-90 

Ahodu, Tuareg warrior, Air, 91 

Air, Journeys in: F. Rodd, 66, 81 * 

Air and its Ways: Sir N. Shaw, 390 § 

—, Face of Earth as seen from: W. T. 
Lee, 230 § 

Route, Ramadi to Landing Ground 
R: Flying Officer J. J. Lloyd Williams, 
350 *; Air Surveys, 5 

Akaraq ‘valley, Air, 85 


| Andes, 


§ Reviews and Notices. 


Alpine Peaks, Climbs on: A. Ratti (Pope 
Pius XI.), 141 § 

Altberg, W. J., on Anchor Ice, 238 § 

** Amaryllis,”’ Cruises of, 472 

America in Contarini’s Map, 289 

———--, South, Adventures of Tropical 
Tramp: H. L. Foster, 218 §; Proposed 
Canal across S.: R. del Busto, 396 § 

American Geog. Soc. and 1/M Map of 
Spanish America, 396 

Americanists, Internat. Congress, 473 

Amundsen’s magnetic observns., 423; 
proposed Polar Flight abandoned, 59 

Anaibar Id., Persian Gulf, 334 

Anaiza, Jabal, Arabian desert, 262 

Anchor Ice, W. J. Altberg on, 238 § 


Ancient History, Cambridge, ed. J. B. 
Bury, 462 § 
— Man in Britain: D. A. Mac- 


kenzie, 140 §, 473 
Andarukh gorge, Meshed, 366 
Anderson’s vlei, Kalahari desert, 371 
Andersson, C. J., on Ngami lake, 404, 
405; on Ngamiland races, 413, 415 
Central, Geography of, etc.: 
A. G. Ogilvie, 146 
Andreyev, Journey to Bear Ids., 44l 
Andover Dist. : O. G. S. Crawford, 447 § 
Anglo- Portuguese Negotiations relating 
to Bombay: S. A. Kahn, 453 
Angola, Congr. of Trop. Medicine, 469 
Annur, Tuareg chief, Air, 91, 97 
Antares, Mt., Papua, 347 


| Antarctic— Zum Sechsten Erdteil: W 


Filchner, 148 § 


Appalachians — Our Southern Highlands : 


Alabama-Expeditionen til Grinlands 
Nordéstkyst . . ., 460 § 
Alaska— Amer. Northland: I. A. Gil- | 


man, 218§; Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes: R. E. Griggs, 50 § 

——— and Canada, New Names on 
Internat. Boundary between, 234 

Albania— A Difficult Frontier : 
Baerlein, 306 §; 
Mrs. Lane, 43 § 

Alessio, A., Doubts on Terrestrial Isos- 
tasy, 475 (ttle only) 

Alexander’s Wall, 285 

Alfred, King, System of Geog. Descripn. : 
E. D. Laborde, 133 * 

Algeria To-day: Lieut.-Col. G. Casserly, 
384§; Through A— and Tunisia: 
Lady Warren, 48 § 

Alice River, Papua, 335 e¢ seg. 

Al Jidd, Arabian desert, 261, 357 

Almagia, R., “Italia” di Giovanni 
Magini, etc., 211 § ; Mercator’s map of 
Brit. Isles at Rome, 33, 138 


H. 


H. Kephart, 388 § 


| Arabs, Early Navign. of Indian Ocean : 


Peaks of Shala: | 


G. Ferrand, 319 §; of Yemen, 276 

Arabia— From: Ogair to Ruins of 
Salwa: Capt. R. E. Cheeseman, 321 * 

Arabian Desert, N., Future of: Major 
A. L. Holt, 259*; Jauf: H. St. J. B. 
Philby, 241 * 

‘Ar ‘ar, Wadi, Arabia, 256, 257 

Arctic Expedn., Canadian, Geog. Deter- 
mins.: F. A. McDiarmid, 293 * 
Hunters of North: V. 459 ¢ 

Argonauts of ’49: O. T. Howe, 454 § 

Arthur, D. W., Sixth Attempt on Mt. 
Kenya, 205 * 

Aru Ids., » geology, 27 

Arun, Gorge o Capt. C. J. Morris, 66 
(title only), 161 * 

Ashby, T., Story of Map of Italy, 211 * 

Asia— Beasts, Menand Gods: F. Ossen- 
dowski, 141 §; in Contarini’s map 285 


‘ 
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Asia, Central, Kozloff’s new expedn., 152 

, S.E., From Yangtze to Irrawaddy : 

F. K. Ward, 6 * 

» W., From Berlin to Baghdad and 
Babylon: J. A. Zahm, 214 § 

‘Asir and Yemen, Visit to Idrisi Territory 
in: R. Forbes (Mrs. McGrath), 271 * 

Assode, Air, 96-97 

Atacama, Puna of, Gravel-and-Sand Beds, 
Penck and Passarge on, 397 § 

Ata Mahomed, explns. of, 434 

Atlantic, S., False Report of Changes in 
Bed of, 319 

Auderas, Air, 91-92 

Augiéras, Capt., Gill Memorial to, 64 

Auriga, Mt., Papua, 347 

Austen, L., Tedi Dist. of Papua, 335 * 

Australia, Making of: T. Dunbabin, 
52§; Northmost: R. L. Jack, 221 § 

Awin tribe, Papua, 347-348 

Azawagh country, Air, 85 


BADAWIN of Arabian desert, 263 

Baffin Land: J. W. Bilby, 455 § 

Baerlein, H., Birth of Jugo-Slavia, 306 § ; 

Difficult Frontier, 306 § 

Bagezan massif, Air, 92, 93, 95 

Baghdad, early importance, 261 

Bagshawe, T. W., member of expedn. to 
Graham Land, 174 

Bahrain Ids., Persian Gulf, 322-324 

Baker, F. G., Pref. to ‘‘ Annotd. Bibliog. 
of Sir R. Burton ” : N. M. Penzer, 227 § 

Balkan Peninsula and Near East: F. 
Scheyill, 306 § 

Balkans, Boundary Settlement at Peace 
Conference: A. G. Ogilvie, 306 § 

Ballore, Count M. de, obit., 156 

Banda Arc, its Structure and Geogr. 
Relations: J. W. Gregory, 20*; 
R. D. M. Verbeek on, 240 

Banks Id., position, etc., 297, 298 

Bareilles, B., Constantinople, 381 § 


Biggar, H. P., Edr., Works of S. de 
Champlain, 456 § 

Bila Mt., Air, 94 

Bilby, J. W., Among Unknown Eskimo, 
etc., 455 § 

Bingham, H., Incaland, etc., 144 § 

Bitumen Pools, Syrian Desert, 352, 353 

Black Mere, High Tatra, 198 

Blue Guides, Switzerland, etc.: ed. 
F. Muirhead, 305 § 

Blue Nile in Contarini’s map, 289 

Bolchéviques, Deux Ans chez. ..: G 
Montandon, 452 § 

Bolshevist defeat in Persia, 370 

Bombay, Anglo-Portuguese negotiations, 
1660-1667 : S. A. Kahn, 453 § 

Borden Id., Canadian Arctic, 298 

Borneo, Brit. N., etc., Studies in Religion, 
etc.: I. H. N. Evans, 382 § 

Bosworth, T. O., and others, Geology, etc., 
in N.W. Peru, 51 § 

Boundary Settlement at Peace Con- 
ference: A. G. Ogilvie, 306 § 

Bowie, W., Abnormal Densities in Earth’s 
Crust, etc., 475 (tztle only) 

Bowman, I., Introdn. to ‘“ Geogr. of 
Central Andes,” 146 § 

Bradley, A. G., England’s Outpost, 303 § ; 
Old Gate of England, 303 § 

Brahmaputra, Kinthup’s explns,, 440 

Brazil, 1/M map of: A. R. H., 

North-Eastern, Irrigation in: J. 

= McConnell, 237 § 

Brewer, H. W., and Cox, H. A., Old 
London Illustrated, 302 § 

Bristowe, Mrs. S., Oldest Letters in 
World . . ., 229§ 

Britain, Ancient Man in: D. A. Mac- 
kenzie, 140 §, 473 

British Assn., Geogr. at, 398 

Fishing Industry, Science and, 

J. S. Gardiner on, 465 


38; 
W. 


| —_—— Isles, Mercator’s map at Rome, 


Barrie, Sir J. M., Introdn., Scott’s Last | 


Expedn., 459 § 
Barth’s journey to Air, 82 et seq. 
Bashimba tribe, Kunene River, 372 e¢ seg. 
Batawana Reserve, 401, 412 ef seq. 
Battles, Decisive, of Modern Times: 
F. E. Whitton, 391 § 
Bayei tribe, Ngamiland, 412 e seg. 
Baynes, M., Notes on Okovango and 
Kunene Rivers, 370 * 
Beasts, Men, etc. : F. Ossendowski, 141 § 
Beazley, C. R., Nineteenth Century 
Europe, 214 § 


33; in Contarini’s Map, 287 

Museum, purchase of Early 

map, 279 et seq. 

Borneo, etc., Studies in 

Religion, etc.: I. H. N. Evans, 382 § 

— Settlement Act and Antarctic, 
362 seg. 

Brock Id., Canadian Archipelago, 298 

Brooks, C. E. P., Evoln. of Climate, 224 § 

Brouwer, H. A., on Yamdena Id., 26 


| Brown, R. N. R., Life, etc., of Dr. W. S. 


Bruce, 388 § 


| Bruce, W. S., Life, Work, and Voyages 


Bedawin of Yemen, 276; of Arabian | 


desert, 263 

Behaim’s globe, 284 

Belgian Congo, Capital of, 316 

Belkho, Tuareg warrior, 98 

Bell, Sir C., remarks on “Gorge of 
Arun,” I 

Berbers of Air, 86 e¢ seg. 

Berkshire and Cotswolds, Byways in: 
P. H. Ditchfield, 303 § 

Berry, Capt. R. M., at Wrangel Id., 442 


of: R. N. R. Brown, 388 § 

Bryce, Lord, Journey to Tatra in 1878.. 
195 e¢ seq. 

Buchanan, Capt. A., Journey across 
Sahara, 55 


| Buddhistic Kingdoms, Record of: Re- 


transltd, H. A. Giles, 453 § 
Burgendan in Alfred’s Germania, 138 
Burma: Sir H. White, 216§,; Notes on 
B— and Malay: R. Curle, 216 § 
Burmese Arcady, etc.: Major C. M. 
Enriquez, 216 § 
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Burnett, F,, Summer Isles of Eden, 148 § 

Burnett Bay, Banks Id., 298 

Burton, Sir R., Annotd. Bibliography : 
N. M. Penzer, 227 § 

Bury, J. B., edr. Cambridge Ancient 
History, 462 § 

Bushmen, river, Ngamiland, 418 


CABRAL mentioned by Contarini, 291, 292 
Californie et Grands Déserts Amer., etc. : 
P. L. Monet, 309 § 


Cambridge Ancient History, ed. J. B. | 


Bury, 462 § 
Camels for desert transport, 242 


Cameron, C., Two Years in Southern | 


Seas, 220 § 

Canada—Elem. Geology : A. P. Coleman 
and W. A. Parkes, 49 § 

and Alaska, New Names on 
Intern, Boundary between, 234 

Canadian Arctic Expedn., 
Determns.: F. A. McDiarmid, 293 * 

Canal, proposed, across Southern S. 
America, R. del Busto, 306 § 

Cape York Peninsula, Queensland, Three 
Centuries of Expl.: R. L. Jack, 221 § 

Capitals, Great: V. Cornish; 225 § 

Carle, G., Water Supply in Syria, 467 § 

Carpathians— High Tatra in 1878 and 
1922: J. H. Reynolds, 194 * 

Carthage, Recent Research at: 
B. de Prorok, 476 (¢é¢/e only) 

Casiquiare Canal survey, 39 

Casserly, Col. G., We x: to-day, 384 § 

Cave Meteorology : . Oedl on, 471 § 

Ceylon—- Cinnamon "ad Frangipanni : 
A. Gibson, 216 §; Contarini’s, 286 

Champlain, S. de, Works of: ed. H. P. 
Biggar, 456 § 

Chandless, survey of Purus, 39 

Chaucer on Pillars of Hercules, 285 

Cheeseman, Capt. R. E., From Ogair to 
Ruins of Salwa, 321 * 

Chentzekai, Szechwan, 120 

Cherbourg, Port, R. Hainneville on, 2338 

Chile To-day and To-morrow: L. 
Elliott, 219 § 

China, Christian Occupation of, etc., 
46§; Great Wall, 285; Voyage du 
Marchand Sulayman, 307 § 

China Sea, Volcanic Is. in, 35*, 153 

Chisholm, G. G., Smaller Commercial 
Geogr., 464 § 


Count 


Christian Occupation of China, etc., 46§ | _ 470§ 
| Del Busto, R., Proposed Canal across 


Chog La, pass, Himalayas, 162 

Chogoria, Kenya Colony, 205 

Chronometer, Marine: Lieut.-Comm. 
5 Gould, 378 § 


Geogr. | 
Cox, L. R., on ‘ 


| Constantinople— C—: 
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Cocks, E. L. S., obituary, 474 
Coleman, A. P., and W. A. Parkes, 

Elem. Geology, 49 § 

Coles, S., Our Home Ports, 380 § 
Columbus and supposed coast of Asia, 290 
Commercial Geography, Smaller: G. G. 

Chisholm, 464 § 

B. Bareilles, 


381 §; To-day: C. R. Johnson, 449 § 
Contarini, G. M., his world map, 279-93 
Cope. J. L., expedn. to Graham Land, 174 
Coolin Mts., Skye, compared with High 

Tatra, 197-198 


| Cook, Sir J., receives medal for Hon. M.S. 


Smith, 62 ; responds to toast, 69 
Corney, B. G., Back Grant to, 64 


| Cornish, V., Great Capitals, Historical 


| 


Geography, 225 § 
Cortier’s map of Air, 83 e¢ seg. 
Cotswolds, Byways in Berkshire and: 
P. i. Ditchfeld, 303 § 
‘Banda Arc,” etc., 30 
Craandijk, ce ., on Geelvink Bay, New 
Guinea, 237 § 
Crawford, D., Back to Long Grass, 217 § 
Crawford, O. G. S., Andover Dist., 447 § 
Curle, R., Into the East, etc., 216 § 
Curling Pond, Mt. Kenya, 206 et seg. 
Curzon of Kedleston, Lord, Tales of 
Travel, 461 § 


Daas, Mt., Malay Archipelago, 22 

Dalamentsan in Alfred’s Germania, 136 

D’Albertis, on Fly River, Papua, 335 

Dallman, Capt., and Wrangel Id., 441 

Damergu plains, Sahara, 84-85 . 

Damyon, peak, Mekong ‘divide, 8-10 

Danes in King Alfred’s Germantza, 137 

Danish Bicentenary Expedn. to 
Greenland: L. Koch, 103 * 

Darfur, Salt Lakes in, 394 

Daujan, slave governor, Arabia, 252 

David, Sir E., on geol. of Malay Archi- 
pelago, 28 

Davidow, Lieut. B. V., surveys in Arctic 
Ocean, 442 

Davies, Maj.- -Gen. H. R., remarks on 
“ From Yangtze to Irrawaddy,” 18 

Day, A. L., Lassen Peak Erupn., 154 § 

Deception Id., S. Shetlands, 187-189, 191 

De Filippi Expedn. 1913-14, Scientific 
Results, 234 § 

Delabarre, E. B., Dighton Rock Inscripn., 


Southern S. America, 396 § 


| Desio, A., on mouth of Isonzo, 152 § 


Churchill, Rt. Hon. W., Introdn. to Life | 
Dighton Rock Inscripn., Mass.: E. B. 


of Mark Sykes, 312 
Cinnamon and Frangipanni : 


216 § 
Clark, D., Plane. . . Surveying, 222 § 
Clemens, W. A., on Lake Nipigon, 469 § 
Climate, Evoln. of : C. E. P. Brooks, 224 § 
Climatic Changes: E. Huntington and 
S. S. Vischer, 310 § 
Coal in S. Africa, W. J. Wybergh on, 55 § 


A. Gibson, | 


Dickens, Capt., volcanic eruptn. in China 
Sea, 36-37 


Delabarre, 470 § 


| Dixon, R. B., Racial Hist. of Man, 228 § 


| Dogam Mt., Air, 92 


Downing, E. R., Naturalist in Gt. Lakes 
Region, 143) 

Dracopoli, I. N., Nationality of, 158 

Driberg, J. H. , Lango: Nilotic Tribe, 385$ 

“ Drum Tower,” Kiangsi, 429 


Dublin of Future: P. Abercrombie, S. 
Kelly and A. Kelly, 303 § 

Dukhan, Jabal, Persian Gulf, 324 

Dunbabin, T., Making of Australia, 52 § 

Dunbar, I.: see Hills, J. W. 

Dyott, G. M., Silent Highways of Jungle, 

457 § 


EARTH, Planets, etc., Cause of Rotation : 
S. Shields, 460 § ; E— Evolution and 
Facial Expression: W. H. Hobbs, 
53 §; Face of, as seen from Air: W. J. 
Lee, 230 § 

Earthquake, Japanese, of Sept. 1. .316 

East, Early traveller to, 155 §; Into the, 
etc.: R. Curle, 216 § 

, Near, Balkan Penins. and: F. 
Schevill, 306 § 

Eckert, M., Kartenwissenschaft, 231 § 

Edinburgh Univ., Geogr. at, 239 

Edmund Walker Id., 299-300 

Eghalgauen, watering-point, Air, 85-86 

Egypt and Old Testament: J. E. Peet, 
313 §. See Aegypten 

Elliott, L. E., Chile To-day and To- 
morrow, 219 § 

Empire and Trade, Studies in: J. W. 
Jeudwine, 463 § 

England, Old Gate of: A. G. Bradley, 
303 §; E—’s Outpost: Jd. 303 § 

and Wales, Medical Climatology : 
E. Hawkins, 448§; Races of: H. J. 
Fleure, 302 § 

English Countryside Series : 
Scott, 303 § 

Enriquez, Maj. C. M., Burmese Arcady, 
etc., 216 § 


ed. R. 


Equatoria: Lado Enclave: Maj. C. H. | 


Stigand, 386 § 
Erichsen, M., explns. in Greenland, 113 
Erlandsen Land, Greenland, 108 
Esdras, on migration of Ten Tribes, 286 
Eskimo, Among Unknown, etc.: J. W. 
Bilby, 455§; Canadian E—, Ras- 
mussen’s Researches among, 56 
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Farm-houses, Orientation of, in Schleswig, 
L. Mecking on, 393 § 

Fateh Ali Khan, of Kalat-i-Nadiri, 
Persia, 369 

Ferrand, G., on early Arab Navigation, 
319 §; Voyage du Marchand Sulay 
man, 307 § 

Fiji, etc., Summer Isles of Eden: F. 
Burnett, 148 § 

Filchner, W., Zum Sechsten Erdteil, 148 § 

Findlay Id., Canadian Arctic, 299 

Firemaking in Papua, 343 

Fishing Industry, British, Science and, 
J. S. Gardiner on, 465 

Fish Lake (Rybi Staw), High Tatra, 198 

Fleure, H. J., Races of England and 
Wales, 302 § 

Florentine cosmography, 282 

Fly River, Papua, 335 e¢ seq. 

Forbes, R. (Mrs. McGrath), Visit to. . 
‘Asir and Yemen, 271 * 

Fordham, Sir G., Irish Road-books, 466 § 

Fordson tractor for marking desert air 
route, 350 ef seg. 

Forts in Arabian desert, 261 

Foster, H. L., Adventures of Tropical 
Tramp, 218 § 

French in Air, 87 ; Colonies— Mise en 
valeur des C— F—:; A. Sarraut, 392 § ; 
Domaine Colonial: A. Megglé, 392 § 

West Africa, Survey Work in, 
Commdt. de Martonne, 395 § 

Fra Mauro, map of, 289 

Franklin, J. Lady, Life, etc., of : W. F. 
Rawnsley, 464 

Franks, East, in Alfred’s Germania, 135 

Fraser, D., African Idylls, 48 § ~ 

Frazer, Sir J. G., Golden Bough, 313 § 


| Freshfield, D., Honour to, 58; proposes 


Espafia, Valor Geografico: E. H. del 


| GALLA language, letter by A. Hodson and 
Etesian Winds of E. Meditn., J. S. | 


Villar, 450 § 


Paraskévopoulos on, 151 § 

Etna, Eruption of, 53 

Europe in Contarini’s map, 286; Nine- 
teenth Century: C. R. Beazley, 214 § 

, E., From Berlin to Baghdad and 
Babylon: J. A. Zahm, 214 § 

Evans, I. H. N., Religion, etc., in Brit. 
North Borneo and Malay Penins., 382 § 

, J. W., remarks on “ Banda Arc,” 


etc., 31 | 
Everest, Mt., Expedn., 1; first explora- | 


tory attempts, 433-434 


Everett’s, J. D., Use of Murdoch’s Third | 


Projection: A. E. Young, 359 * 
Eye of Sea, High Tatra, 198, 200 


FA-HSIEN, Travels of, etc.: Retransltd. 
H. A. Giles, 453 § 
Falkland Ids. Dependencies, 364, 365 


toast of “‘ Guests,’’ 70 
Freuchen, P., Journeys in Greenland, 114 
Fritz, Father S., Journal of, Letter by 
C. Wessels, 239 
Frozen Tarn, High Tatra, 198 


C. H. Walker on, 60 
Gallois, M. L., Growth of Paris, 314 § 


, Gamram, Air, 8 


Gardiner, J. S., on Brit. Fishing, 465 


| Garis, F. de, Hot Springs of Japan, 383 § 


Geelvink Bay, C. Craandijk on, 237 § 
Gehrke, J., on Ice in Kattegat, 315 § 
Geographical Education, 6 ; Names, Com- 
mittee on, 6; Union, Internat., 4-5 
Geography— at British Ass., 398; at 
Edinburgh, 239; at Manchester, 58; 
Commercial: G. G. Chisholm, 464 § ; 
Historical: V. Cornish, 225 § 
Geology, Elementary: A. P. Coleman 
and W. A. Parkes, 49 § 
Geophysical Papers, 399 
Gerlach, High Tatra, 200, 201 
Germania, King Alfred’s, 133 et seq, 
Germany, Thunderstorm Distribn. in 
K. Langbeck, 392 § 
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Giannitrapani, L., on distribn. of popula- | 
tion in N, Italy, 466 § 

Gibson, A., Cinnamon and Frangipanni, 
216 § 

Gilchrist Studentship, 473 

Giles, H. A., Travels of Fa-hsien, 453 § 

Gilman, I. A., American Northland 
(Alaska), 218 § 

Globes, Old, in Vienna : E. Oberhummer, 
472 §; Pair of, by Habrecht, 155 

Gog Magog legends, 285 

Golden Bough : Sir J. G. Frazer, 313 § 

River : Hills and Dunbar, 145 § 

Gomba La, Indo-China, 10, 12 

Gordon, J. W., Generalized Linear Per- 
spective, etc., 150 § ; 

Gould, Lieut..Comm. R. T., Marine 
Chronometer, 378 § 

Gowers, W. F., on “ Journey in Air,” 101 

Graham Land, Expedn. to, 1920-22: 
M. C. Lester, 174 * 

Graves, P., Palestine, 381 § 

Great Snow Mts., Yunnan: 202 

Greenland— Alabama-Expeditionen til 
Grénlands Nordéstkyst (E. Mikkelsen), 
460§; Danish Bicentenary Expedn. 
to N. G—: L. Koch, 103 *; G— in 
Contarini’s map, 287 

Green Tarn, High Tatra, 198 

Gregory, J. W., Banda Arc : its Structure 
and Geogr. Relations, 20 *, 240 

, J. W. and C. J., Note on Map 
[of] N.W. Yunnan, 202*; on glacia- 
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Ratti, A.: see Pius XI. 

Rawnsley, W. F., Lady Franklin, 464 § 

Reeves, E. A., and map of Yunnan, 203 

Reynolds, J. H., High Tatra in 1878 and 
1922..194 * 

Rice, H., on Amazon surveys, 39 

Rivers, W. H. R. (Edr.) Depopn. of 
Melanesia, 147 § 

Road-books, Irish, Sir G. Fordham, 466 § 


Schiarini, P., on population of Italy, 
1871 and 1921..232§ 


| Schlagintweit, A. de, explns. in Cent. 


Asia, 430 


| Schleswig, Orientation of Farm-houses 


in, L. Meeking, 393 § 

Schwarz, E. H. L., on hydrology of 
Okovango, 371 

Sclater, W. L.: see Wright, A. 

Schweinfurth, G., Auf unbetretenen 
Wegen in Aegypten, 454 § 

Scott, R., Edr, English Countryside 
Series, 303 § 

, R. F., Last Expedn., 459 § 

Sea-leopard, Antarctic, 186 


| Sechwana spelling, 401 


Sekerr, Mt., Kenya, Ascent of, ow 
Semple, Miss E. C., on Stock-raising in 
Mediterranean, 397 § 
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Sermende tribe in King Alfred’s Ger- 
manta, 135 

Shackleton, Sir E., Lite of : H. R. Mill, 
40§; S—’s Last Voyage: Comm. F. 
Wild, 230 § 

Sha ‘ib Ubaiyidh, stream, Arabia, 258 

Shala, Peaks of: Mrs. Lane, 43 § 

Sha ‘lan occupation of Jauf, 243, 247 

“‘ Shamalindi ” Mt., Kunene, 373 

Shaw, Sir N., Air and its Ways, 390 § 

Sheppard, T., Handbk. to Hull, 446 § 

Shields, S., Rotation of Earth, 460 § 

Shorthose, Capt. W. T., Sport and Ad- 
venture in Africa, 47 § 

Shrimpton, A. W., Maori and Pakeha, 
etc., 220 § 

Shumma tribe, Syrian desert, 358 

Siam, From Golden Gate to Golden Sun, 
etc.: H. Norden, 216 § 

Silent Highways of Jungle: G. M. 

.Dyott, 4578 

Silkworms in Kweichow, 122 

Singh, Kishen, and Indian Explorers : 
Maj. K. Mason, 429 * 

» Nain, explns. of, 431, 437-438 

Sintien, Yunnan, 131 

Sirhan, Wadi, Arabia, 244 e¢ seg., 262 

Sirius Mt., Papua, 347 

Siufengsze monastery, Kiangsi, 428 

Slovaks of High Tatra, 196 

Smith, Hon. M. S., Gold Medal to, 62 

, S. P., Hawaiki: original home of 
Maori, 220 § 

Society Ids., Western Atolls of, 318 

— Seas, Two Years in: C. 
Cameron, 220 § 

South Shetlands, 174 ez seg. 

Spanish America, 1/M Maps and Hand- 
books of, projected by A. G. S., 396 

Main, On: J. Masefield, 388 § 

Spink, H. M., Industr. Centres of 
Pacific Coast, 235 § 

Stanley, E., on geol. of New Guinea, 24 

Statesman’s Year Book, 1923.-392 § 

Statham, Col. J. C. B., From Mossamedes 
to Victoria Falls, 475 (¢#t/e only) 

Stefano, G. di S., A. Pesce on, 155 § 

Stefansson, V., Hunters of Great North, 


222§; occupation of Wrangel Id., 
443 ;_ responds to toast of “‘ Guests,” 74 

Stein, Sir A., Honour to, 320 

Sterne’s Eliza: A. Wright and W. L. 
Sclater, 45 § 

Sterren Gebergte (Star Mts.), New 
Guinea, 337, 346-349 

Stigand, Capt. A. G., Murchison Grant to, 
63; Ngamiland, 401 * 

, Major C. H., Equatoria, 386 § 
Stock-raising in Mediterranean, Geogr. 
Infl. on: Miss E. C. Semple, 397 § 
Storkersen, S., Victoria Land surveys, 300 
Straits Settlements, etc.: Ed. R. O. 

Winstedt, 216 § 
Strandflat and Isostasy : F. Nansen, 149 § 
Strbské Pleso, High Tatra, 198 
Subhan, Abdul, Indian explorer, 437 
Suess, E , on geol. of Malay Archip., 28 


Suk tribe, Kenya Colony, 210 

Sulayman, Marchand Arabe, Voyage du 
G. Ferrand, 307 § 

Sulubi tribe, Arabian desert, 264 

Summer Isles of Eden: F. Burnett, 148 § 

Sunda line, Malay Archip., 21 

Surfe in King Alfred’s Germania, 135 

Survey, Maps and: A. R. Hinks, 150 § 

Surveying, Plane and Geodetic: D. Clark, 
222 § 

Siisserott on Okovango system, 402-404 

Sussex, Seaward: E. Holmes, 303 § 

Switzerland, with Chamonix, etc., Blue 
Guides: Ed. F. Muirhead, 305 § 

Sykes, Mark: His Life and Letters: S 
Leslie, 312 § 

Syria, Water Supply in, G. Carle on, 467 § 

Syrian Desert, Motor Routes across, 468 ; 
Re-marking Air Route ...: Flying 
Officer J. J. Lloyd-Williams, 350 * 

TABELLO valley, Air, 95 : 

Tagharit valley, Air, 93-94 

Tahanyangfeng peak, Lushan Mts., 
Kiangsi, 426 

Tales of Travel: Lord Curzon of Ked- 
leston, 461 § 

Tamajegh language, Air, 86 

Tamalakan river, Ngamiland, 402 

Tanambar Islands, Malay Archip., Geo- 
logy, 26-27 

Taoge river, Okovango, 406 e¢ seg. 


| Tarns of High Tatra, 198 


| Taron river, Indo-China, 12, 13, 14, 17 


Tartars and Ten lost Tribes, 285 

Taru Tra range, S.E. Asia, 14, 18 

Tatra, High, in 1878 and 1922: J. H. 
Reynolds, 194 * 

Tehama plain, Arabia, 276, 277 


| T’ekhmedin, Tuareg warrior, 92-93 


Teng gorge, Arun valley, 166 

Tenimber Ids.: see Tanambar 

Texas-Oklahoma Boundary, I. Bowman 
on, 316§ 

Thamalakane river, Ngamiland, 406 

Thunderstorm Distribn. in Germany: K. 
Langbeck, 392 § 


| Tibet, Nain Singh’s explns., 438 
459§ 3 Northward Course of Empire, 


Tienshengkiao valley, Kweichow, 127 


| T’ifinagh script, Air, 86 


T’imia village and valley, Air, 94 
Timor-laut, Malay Archipelago, 26 
T’intaghoda mosque, Air, 100 
T’intellust, Air, 98, 99 

T’ in Wana, watering-point, Air, 85-86 


| Tod, Col. J. K., Kalat-i-Nadiri, 366 * 
| Todra Mt., Air, 92 


Tonga, etc., Summer Isles of Eden: F. 
Burnett, 148 § 

Tours, B. G., Overland Journey, Chung- 
king to Haiphong, 117 * 

Towar, Air, 92 ; 

Trade, Empire and: J. W. Jeudwine, 
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463 § 

Taw Tales of : Lord Curzon of Ked- 
leston, 461 § 

Traveller in Little Things: W. H. 
Hudson, 447 § 
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Tropical Medicine, Congress, 469 

Tramp, Adventures of: H. L. 
Foster, 218 § 

Tsanpo, River, Kinthup’s explns., 440 

Tsau, Ngamiland, 411 

Tsaya, Mt., E. Tibet, 8 

Tsitoushan, Mts., Kiangsi, 424 

Tsunyi, Kweichow, 122 

Tuareg race, Air, 86 e¢ seg. 

Tungtze, Kweichow, 121 

Tunisia, Through Algeria and: Lady 
Warren, 48 § 

Turner, Prof., on “ Gorge of Arun,” 170 


UcanDA, Tribe of : J. H. Driberg, 385 § 

United States, Hispanic-American Rela- 
tions with: W. S. Robertson, 455 §; 
Industrial Centres of Pacific Coast: 
H. M. Spink, 235 §; Our Southern 
Highlands: H. Kephart, 388 § 


VALLEY of Ten Thousand Smokes: R. E. 


Griggs, 50 § 
Yeas G. M., Yunnan Fou, 142 § 


Venetian Cosmography, early, 282 

Verbeek, R. D. M., on geol. of Kei Ids., 
etc., 25, 26, 27, 28; letter on Banda 
Arc, 240 

Vespucci’s voyage to N. America, 290 

Victoria Land surveys, 300 

Viking Period, Scandinavian Relations 
with Ireland during: A. Walsh, 305 § 

Villar, E. H. del, Valor Geografico de 
Espafia, 450 § 
isher, S. S., Geography of Indiana, 
317 §. See Huntington, E. 

Volcanic Ids., in China Sea, 35 *, 153 

Vysoka (Tatra Spitze), 201 


Wanis of ‘Asir and Yemen, 275 

Wahhabi wars, Arabia, 249 e¢ seg. 

Waldseemiiller’s map of 1507. .279, 283- 
284, 285, 290 

Walker, C. H.: see Hodson, A 

, Gen. J. T., survey work on 
frontiers of India, 431 et seg. 

Walkey, O. R., Map of Amazon, 40 

Wall of China, Great, i in early legends, 28 

Walsh, A., Scandinavian Relations wi 
Ireland during Viking Period, 304 § 

Wandel Valley, Greenland, 108 e¢ seg. 

beri; , F. K., From Yangtze to Irrawaddy, 

: Journeys i in Yunnan, 203 

mt Lady, Through Algeria and 
Tunisia, 48 § 

Weddel seal, 185 

Wessels, C., letter on Journal of Father 
S. Fritz, 239 

Wessex, Wanderings in: E. Holmes, 303 § 

West, Heart of: A. L. Salmon, 303 § 

Whaling, Norwegian, in Antarctic, 190-4 


Wheeler, Major, remarks on “ Gorge of 
Arun,” 173 

White, Sir H., Burma, 216 § 

Whitton, F. E., Decisive Battles of 
Modern Times, 3 391 § 

Wichmann, A., on geol. of Aru Ids., 27 

Wild, Comm. F., Shackleton’s Last 
Voyage, 230 § 

Wilkins, G. H., member of expedn. to 
Graham Land, 174 

William of Sweden, Prince, Among 
Pigmies and Gorillas, etc., 308 § 

Winstedt, R. O., Malaya, Straits Settle- 
ments, etc., 216 § 

Winterbotham, Col. H. S. L., letter on 
Internat. Map of World, @ 

Woman’s Impressions of German New 
Guinea: L. Overell, 309 § 

Wordie, J. M., on “ Banda Arc,” etc., 31 

World, My Journey round: Lord 
Northcliffe, 391 § 

, International Map of, letter by 
Col. H. S. L. Winterbotham on, 59 

Wordém tribe, Papua, 347 

Wragge, C. L., obituary, 157 

Wrangel, oo Arctic Expn., 441 

Wrangel Id., 

Wright, A., Pt Sclater, W. L., Sterne’s 
Eliza, 45 § 

Wulaofeng peaks, Kiangsi, 426 

Wybergh, W.J., oncoal in S. Africa, 55 § 


YAMDENA Id., Malay Archipelago, 26 

Yangtze— River, 7; Growth of Delta, 
H. von Hiedenstam on, 394 § 

Yemen, Visit to Idrisi Territ. in: R. 
Forbes (Mrs. McGrath), 271 * 

Yorkshire, E. Riding, Handbook: T. 
Sheppard, 446 § 

Young, A. E., Prof. J. D. Everett’s 
Application of Murdoch’s Third Pro- 
359 * 


-, Journeys in Yunnan, 

see Jugoslavia 

Yung-ning (-lin), E. Tibet, 7 

Yunnan, glaciation in, 16-17 

North-Western, Note on Map: 

ix W. and C. J. Gregory, 202 * 

and Kweichow—Overland Jour- 

: B. G. Tours, 117 * 

Wenies Fou, In and Around: G. M, 
Vassal, 142 § 


a. Id., Persian Gulf, 327 
ahm, J. A., From Berlin to Baghdad, 
2148 
Zakopane, High Tatra, - 
Zambezi River, hydrolo; 
iar pass and village, oa 201 
Zebra Mt., Kunene, 374 
Zobeidah and Arabian desert route, 261 
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Tribes of ‘‘ Germania ” according to King Alfred, 134 


ASIA, 
Arabian Desert, North, Motor and Camel ; South-East Asia, Route from Yangtse to 
Surveys in, by Major A. L. Holt, 320 Irrawaddy by F. Kingdon Ward, 9 
Arun Gorge, sketch-map, 164 Yemen and ‘Asir, Sketch-map of, 273 
China Sea, Site of erupn. in, 37 Yunnan, Part of N.W., showing route 
—- District of Kiangsi, Sketch-maps followed by J. W. and C. J. Gregory, 
of, 42 240 
Malay Archipelago, Part of, showing Yunnan and Kweichow, B. G. Tours’ 
relations of Banda Arc, 22 route, 119 


Persian Gulf, Sketch-map of coast from 
Oquair to Salwa, 326 
AFRICA, 


Air and Adjacent Parts, F. Rodd’s routes, | Ngamiland and Ghanzi, Map of, by 
160 Capt. A. G. Stigand, 476 


Kunene River, 373 


AUSTRALASIA, 
Papua, Sketch-map of Ok Tedi or Alice River, 339 


POLAR REGIONS, 


Antarctic, Falkland Ids. and Ross Magnetic Variation in neighbourhood 
Dependencies, 363; of Falkland Ids. of North Pole, by H. Spencer Jones, 
Dependencies and Graham Land, 175 476 

Greenland, North, Relief Map, 114; 

ditto, Lauge Koch’s routes, 104 
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Outlines of Contarini, Waldseemiiller and | 
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High Tatra, 196-7, 200-1 
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Arabian Desert, 244-5, 252-3, 256-7, | Kweichow and Yunnan, 118-9, 122-3 
264-5, 352-3 Lushan District, Kiangsi, 424-5, 428-9 
Arun Gorge and Valley, 165, 168-9, 172-3 Persian Gulf, Bahrain and Salwa, 324-5, 

‘Asir and Yemen, 272-3 332- 
Banda Arc, diagrams illustrating, 25-6 Yunnan, etc., 6-7, 10-11 
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Air, Sahara, 84-5, 92-3 
Ngamiland, 404-5, 412-3 
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Portraits of Indian explorers, 436-7 
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THE STORY OF THE CAPE TO CAIRO RAILWAY AND RIVER ROUTE, 


SOME APPRECIATIONS. 
Sir Harry Johnston in ‘‘ The Observer.’’ 

‘I prefer the Editor’s writing of history to my own. 
The work comes nearly to telling the complete story of 
the Cape to Cairo movement between 1887 and 1922, than 
any predecessor or Contemporary.” 

The Right Hon'ble Sir Frederick Lugard, 
**It is a monumental work.” G.C.M.G. 


WHAT GENERAL SMUTS THINKS OF 
“THE CAPE TO CAIRO” 


THE STORY OF THE CAPE TO CAIRO RAILWAY AND RIVER ROUTE 
(1887 1922). Edited by LEO WEINTHAL., C.B.t., F.R.G.S. Published by the Pioneer 
Publishing Company and the ** African World.” * our volumes (fourth to be published early in 
1924). With case of 12 Splendid Maps and 48-page Index. £10 108. Delivered free. 


Mr. Robert Williams. 

‘*Heartiest congratulations. It will be an endless 
source of pleasure to see facts, familiar faces, and scenes 
connected with one’s work of the last 42 years.” 


Telephone: REGENT 6760 


Address — 
OPPOSITELY. LowDON. 


SOUTH: AFRICAN DELEGATION 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS fHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
THE SECRETARY, 
OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


and the following Number quoted 


FRAFARGAR- CQUARE, — 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Savoy Hotel, 
29th October, 1923. 


Leo Weinthal, Baq., C.B.E., 
Managing Editor, 
"The African World", 
Salisbury House, 
London Wall, B.C.2. 


My dear Weinthal, 

The demanda of the Conference have not allowed me the 
time as yet to read as thoroughly es I should like, the three 
volumes of your great work "FROM CAPE TO CAIRO" but I have seen 
sufficient of them to convince me that they form an inveluable 
@ddition to the standard worka which have been written on the 
development of Africa. 

These volumes, in which contrittions appear from 
many distinguished African Administrators, are far more than 48 
collection and epitome of the events leading up to the beginning 
of the 'Cape to Cairo Railway and River Route’, they form a real 
narrative of how the work has been carried out to date. The 
reading matter should sppeal to everyone who loves Afrios and 
her peoples, and will stimulate the desire for pioneering and 
adventure of which it is itself such a vivid record. The 
rising generation will gain a thorough knowledge of the heart of 
Africa, from the Cape to Cairo, through the medium of these 
mighty volumes and their excellent maps, which I expect will 
find @ place of honour in every public library and school. 

I look forward to the moment when I can devote more 
time to this excellent production. 


With kind regards, Yours sincerely, 


The Right Hon’ble Winston Churchill, P.c, 
“* These magnificent volumes.” 


Sir Francis 
Younghusband, K.C.I1.E, 

“*It is an invaluable col- 
lection Of facts and opinions 
about Rhodes’ great enter. 
prise.” 


Sir, William Hoy, K.C.B., 
General Manager South 
African Railways. 

“Tt will become a standard 

Text-book on Africa.” 


Sir Alfred Sharpe, 
K.C.M.G, 
““No work on Africa will 
ever come near it.” 


The Hon. Sir Edgar 
Walton, K.C.M.G, 
“A monumental work—a 
book of reference tor all things 
African.” 


Mr. D. O. Malcolm, Di- 
rector B.S. Africa Company, 

splendid production, 
wonderfully done with all its 
maps and indexes, invaluable 
as a book of reference.’ 


Mr. Alexander Barns, 

** The books and maps are 
an Encyclopedic history of an 
epoch-making achievement.” 


The Manchester 

Guardian, 

** No other Continent could 

have originated a work so 

monumental, so almost en- 
cyclopzdian.”’ 


The Times Engineering 
Trade Supplement. 

“‘The Maps provide what 
is perhaps the best atlas of 

frica (exclusive of French 
and British West African 
columns) that has yet been 
published.” 


The Times Literary 
Supplement. 
‘Anyone who wishes to 
know in full the Story of the 
inception and progress of a 
great undertaking will find 
what he wants here, with the 
aid of the Index. 


The Daily Telegraph. 
**General Smuts calls it in 

his foreword a monumental 

record of African Pioneering.” 


The Financial News. 

** The books are a veritable 
storehouse of knowledge. 
The construction of the Rail- 
roads, the initial difficulties 
and their subsequent and 
stupendous engineering feats 
are ably dealt with.” 


A special cash discount of 10 per cent will be given to Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1923, 


if the orders reach the “‘ African World’ Office before Dec. 24th, 


Copies can be seen at and ordered from The Times Book Club, 42, Wigmore Street, W.; Messrs. 
Rowland Ward, Ltd., 167, Piccadilly, W.; Bernard Quaritch, Ltd? Street, W.; and the 
African World Office, 801, Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C.2; and through any branch or railway 


bookstall of Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SONS. 
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—=|JOURNEYS TO DISTANT ‘COUNTRIES 


for Sport, Exploration or Livelihood, need 
careful selection of necessary kit. 


WORLD’S GREAT TRAVELLERS 
come to BURBERRYS for the most efficient 
ndless |g clothing for all climates. Light-in-weight, strong- 
scenes | in-wear, most protective against weather, thorns 
and destructive insects. 


8, EQUATOR TO POLES, in heat 


Burberry 


Garment 
ts labelled 
“Burberrys”’ 
inioas or cold, BURBERRY KIT has undoubtedly 

enters I saved lives, preserved health and ensured comfort 
cp, |gunder the most trying conditions to travellers 
South |fwho have sought fame or profit in unknown 


and unhealthy regions. 


;VERY EXPEDITION is well served by 

enquiry at BURBERRYS, the greatest 
a will |Bauthorities on travellers’ kit through intimate 
: association in all matters of dress and equipment, 
m.G, |{with renowned hunters and explorers during 
ork—a |fthe past quarter of a century. 


things 

“Burberry Gabardine in Peace and War’’ 
npany. An illustrated handbook which deals with equip- 
ction ment in every part of the world. Illustrated 
all its with photographs of many well-known users of 


luable Burberry Gabardine. 
| A Copy Post Free on Request. 


Burberrys Ltd. 
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= SERVICES. 
= = | CAIRO—ASSUAN—HALFA. 
= 
et = = First Sailing, November 20th. 
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= WINTER SPORTS :: = . Fourteen days’ voyage, £56. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KINE’ CAMERA 


with 


Automatic Electric Drive 


is the greatest | advance in instruments 
for moving picture work. 


MAJOR A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, 
F.R.P.S., whose 
WONDERLAND ‘OF BIG GAME 
achieved such a success at the 
Polytechnic Hall, writes :— 


‘*You are to be congratulated on having 
turned out such a fine and well-made camera, 
and I thank you for the help it has given me. 


Major A, Radclyffe Dugmore with the 


£300 
£275 


Price with Electric Drive - 


with Hand Drive - 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR 


& C0., 54, HAYMARKET, 
LTD., LONDON, S.W.1. 


The little fairy of good health says: 


weather may be—Aertex will keep 
you fresh, fit, right as a trivet all 
through the summer months. Wear 


AERTEX 


The original Cellular 


UNDERWEAR 


By request—some new 
AERTEX garments. 


The ever-increasing popularity of AERTEX 
for sports wear is reflected in the introduction 


specially designed 
for wear when 
maximum muscu- 
lar freedom is an 
asset. A one-piece 
combination and 
a model incorpo- 


trunk drawers will 


and other outdoor activities. 


: 1923 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and : 
: full List of Agents—post free. Write | 
; to day. 
Ask for AERTEX Catalogue + local AERTEX 
: Dealers, or write for a copy to CELLULAR CLOTHING ; 
: CO., LTD., 72-73 FORE STREE T, LONDON, E,C.2. H 


London Agents: 


: BOLTONS LTD., 177 Piccadilly, W.1; ROBERT } 
: SCOTT LTD., 8 Poultry. Cheapside, E.C.2; 
: OLIVER BROS., LTD., 417 Oxford street, W.1. 
: Over 200 other London and Provincial Agents. 


Blow hot, blow cold, whatever the | 


of new models | 


rating shirt and | 


be greatly in demand for tennis, golf, cricket | 


So 


Few 
of “ Vi 
under 

*Viyel 
of latit 
reliable 


ability 
special 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“So you took my tip 
about ‘Viyella’” 


Few men are more keenly alive to the value 
of “ Viyella” than those who have worn it 
ynder the exacting conditions of travel. 
«Viyella’s” certain comfort at all degrees 
of latitude, unusually long and thoroughly 
reliable service, and guaranteed unshrink- 
ability meet and fully satisfy all their 
special needs. 


Sold by First-Class Outfitters and Shirtmakers only. 


SHIRTS from 18/6 PYJAMAS from 32/6 


Please write for interesting booklet :— 
WM. HOLLINS & CO., ; 219, Viyella House, 
(Supplier only) | Newgate St.. 
London, E.C.1 
| 


R AUTOTYPE GOMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC EN- 
LARGING AND PRINTING BY THE 
BROMIDE AND PERMANENT AUTO- 


= TYPE CARBON PROCESSES. 

dels | PHOTOGRAVURE PLATE MAKERS 
scu- LANTERN SLIDE SPECIALISTS. 
| We have just 

lece | . 

published a new CARBRO. 

rpo- | Catalogue of Surveying This is a Process giving permanent 


and Drawing Instru- prints in a wide range of colours in- 
cluding many shades of Blues—Greens 


ket | ments, and will be 
—Browns—Reds, etc. 


| glad to send a copy ‘ © half-hourly D 
| i monstrati 
to any one interested. will at ford Street 
te | address, between the hours of 3 and 5 o'clock 


te very Thursday afternoon throughout 
October, and December. 


i | C. F, CASELLA & CO., LTD., 
PARLIAMENT STREET, AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
LONDON, S.W.1 (First Floor) 
me: 74, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C.1. 
” sz 32 Prise Medals. Grand Prix, Turin, 1923, 


=~ > 
\ 
| / 
‘AN 
| ‘\ \ 
| lI | 
the | (Regd. Trade Mark) Wy a 
SHIRTS and PYJAMAS V2 | 
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viii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A WONDERFUL STORY OF AFRICAN EXPLORATION, 


Across the Great Craterland 
to the Congo 


By T. ALEXANDER BARNS, F.R.G:S. 


With nearly 100 illustrations and 3 maps. 25s. net. 


“‘ This travel book is a sequel to the author's ‘Wonderland of the Eastern Congo,’ 
the best work of its kind that had appeared since the coming of peace threw the African 
Trails open again, and it has all the merits of its predecessor; . . . his descriptions 
are as appealing as his admirable photographs.''"—Tue Morninc Post. 


“‘ His book is one that infects us with a traveller's delighted interest in wild people 
and places, in beasts and in butterflies."—Tue Datty News. 


“This fascinating book.’—Tue Datty CHRONICLE. 


“* Distinguished through the very interest of the narrative; . . . a memorable 
journey.’ TIMES. 


**A most fascinating ABERDEEN PRess. 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED, 8, Bouverie Street. 


CHARLES ELLIS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


small parca Chateau Brane Cantenac 
DA SILVA’S PORT. 
A guaranteed full duty wine of most excellent 
character aad doles bouquet. Chateau Label. 
WORTH 60/- per dozen of ANYBODYS 
PSIONEY. 96/- PER DOZEN, 
OUR SPECIAL XMAS PRICE Delivered. 
38/6 Cased and Carriage paid. A remarkably fine CLARET of good body. 


Rare Old Highland Malt || XMAS SPECIAL OFFERS. 


Per doz. 


VERMOUTH French or Ital. - - 36/- 
SCOTCH WHISKY. Fine Pale MONTILLA Sherny - 42)/- 


PER DOZEN. Chateau Mont, Brun Sauterne Goutte 

140/- Carriage Paid. d’Or. SEC 48/- 
BEAUNE 1919 vin., shipped and fully 

A choice blend of fine malts about 8 years old. labelled by Bouchard et Cie. - - 36/- 


WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL CHARLES DICKENS CATALOGUE. 


5, BRICKHILL LANE, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C.4 
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Royal Geographical Society. 


Patron. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Vice-Patron. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., F.R.S. 


Honorary President, 
Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 


The Council (Elected 28 May 1923 for the Session of 1923-24). 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of Ronaldshay, G.C.s.1., G.C.I.E. 


Vice-Presidents, 


Colonel Sir Charles Close, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., | 
R.E., F.R.S. 
Douglas W. Freshfield, D.c... | 
Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, K.C.V.0., | 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O, | 


Treasurer—Edward L. Somers Cocks. 


Sir John Scott Keltie, LL.D. 

Colonel Sir Henry McMahon, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., 
CSA. 

Lt.-Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.s.1., 
K.C.LE. 


[Died Nov. 1923.] 


Trustees—The Most Hon. the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, K.G., G.C.S.1., G.C.I.B.y FeR.S. 3 
Henry Yates Thompson, 


Honorary Secretaries—A\fred P. Maudslay, p.sc.; Colonel E. M. Jack, C.M.G., D.S.0., RE. 
Foreign Secretary—The Right Hon. Sir Maurice E, de Bunsen, Bart., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., C.R. 
Members of Council. 


Oliver R. H. Bury. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alexander Cobbe, v.c., K.C.B., | 
K.C.S.I. 

Prof. J. Norman Collie, PH.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Sir W. Martin Conway, M.P. 

Sir Charles L. Des Graz, K.C.M.G. 

Lt.-Colonel Sir Henry L. Galway, k.c.M.G., D.S.0. | 

Sir Sidney Harmer, K.B.E., F.R.S. 

Dr. D. G. Hogarth, c.M.c. 

Lt.-Colonel C. K. Howard-Bury, D.s.0., M.P. 

Rear-Adm. Sir Edward F. Inglefield, K.B.E. 

Philip Lake. 


The Lord Lamington, G.c.M.G, 

Colonel Sir G. P. Lenox-Conyngham, F.R.S. 

Kenneth Murchison, M.P. 

Major-General Sir Cecil Pereira, K.C.B., C.M.G. 

Captain Charles W. R. Royds, C.M.G., R.N. 

Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
C.M.G. 


| Sir Reginald Tower, K.C.M.G., C.V.0. 


Colonel H. S. L. Winterbotham, C.M.G., D.S.0., 
R.E. 

A. F, R. Wollaston, D.s.c. 

J. M. Wordie. 


Secretary and Editor of Publications—Arthur R. Hinks, C.B.E., F.R.S. 


Librarian, 
Edward Heawood. 


Map Curator. 
Edward A. Reeves. 


Chief Clerk. 
C. R. Mobberley. 


Bankers—The Bank of Liverpool and Martins, Ltd. (Cocks, Biddulph Branch), 43, Charing 


Cros, S.W.1. 


The object of the Society being the Promotion and Diffusion of Geographical Knowledge, it has 
always welcomed to its Fellowship those anxious to further this object by their interest and support, 
as well as those able to take a more active part in the work of discovery and exploration. 


Candidates for admission into the Society must be proposed and seconded by Fellows, and it is necessary 
that the description and residence of such Candidates should be clearly stated on their Certificates. 
It is provided by Chapter V., § 1, of the Bye-Laws, that— 


“Every Fellow shall, on election, be required to pay £5 as entrance fee, and £3 as annual subscription for 
‘the current year, and thereafter a yearly contribution of £3, due on the rst January of each year; or he may 
“compound either at entrance by one payment of £45, or at any subsequent period on the following scale, 
“provided that there shall be at the time no arrears due by him to the Society :— 


Fellows of ro years’ standing and under 15 ... 


” ” ” 


os and over 


“No Fellow shall be entitled to vote or to enjoy any privilege of the Society while in arrear. Honorary 
‘‘and Honorary Corresponding Members and Fellows elected under Chapter III., Paragraph 5, are not required to 


“‘make any payments.” 


All subscriptions are payable in advance, on the rst of January in each year. - 
The privileges of a Fellow include admission (with one Friend) to all ordinary Meetings of the Society, 
and the use of the Society's House, Library and Map-room. Each Fellow is also entitled to receive a 


copy of all the Society’s Periodical Publications. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A New Edition of the List of Honorary 
Members and Corresponding Members and 


Fellows is now ready. The New Edition has 
been corrected to 30th September, 1923. 


To be obtained by Fellows only on appli- 
cation to the Chief Clerk. Price 2/6. 


REcENT Books 
| AT REDUCED PRICES iim 


All Communications re- 
specting Advertising in the 
Society's Journal should be SECOND HAND COPIES 


of the most popular books recently 

published are being offered in our 
addressed to: Second-hand Department, at one 
half, and even at one quarter of 


the prices. These 

+o books, withdrawn from _ the 
The Advertising Manager, Guaranteed Section of our Library, 
are all in excellent condition, 
THE @ Often they have had no more 


than three or four readings 


GEOGRAPH ICAL Write tor any of the following Catalogues :— 


Newly published Books 

JOU RNAL Second-hand Books at greatly reduced prices 
9 List of Pocket Volumes 

Recent Novels by the Best Authors, at re 


duced prices 
New Books at Second-hand Prices 


4, 5, 6, 7, Red Lion Court, Fleet St., 


LONDON. THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, London, W.1 
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| THE “N. & G.” 


OK! A WEW REFLEX CAMERA 


OLDING “REFLEX” 
British Made Throughout. 


ERE isa De Luxe” Camera, 
the ye on the market, and 
dto give the fortunate 
entire satisfaction. 
it is entirely  self- 
. Open, it has all the 


ens, Se’ shutter of 

be quick-wind ~plane t ype. 

Instantaneous speeds 

to 1/800th second. Time 
lb movement. Mirror 

| e from all jar and vibration. 


PRICE, fitted with Ross Xpres 


lens, F/4°5, including 3 
double plate holders , £55 


YOUR CAMERA accepted in 
~~ PART PAYMENT. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


Catalogues of SECONDHAND 
FREE Cameras at Money Saving Frices 


DS HUNTER & CO., LTD. (im 
(@, BEDFORD ST., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2. 


ihe Camera Closed. 


ADMIRALTY CHARTS 


THE LATEST EDITIONS OF CHARTS, PLANS, & 
SAILING DIRECTIONS, PUBLISHED BY THE 
HYDROGRAPHIC DEPT. CAN BE HAD FROM 


Tel.—HOLBORN 2149. 


CLARKSON’S 


Secondhand Optical Stores, 


338, HIGH HOLBORN, (Old) LONDON, W.C.1. 
Opposite Gray's Inn Road. 


THEODOLITES, SEXTANTS and other 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


Telescopes, Prism Binoculars, &c. 
By all the leading makers. 


STAMP AUCTIONS 


EVERY MONDAY daring the SEASON 
important Weekly Sales of 
RARE STAMPS and COLLECTIONS 

£5,000 covonacs soup 
H. R. HARMER 

Expert and Valuer 
6, 7 & 8, Old Bond Street, W.1 


*Puons: Gerrarp 1623 


Established nearly a Century. 


HILL & SON, 


4, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1, 


Manufacturers of 


Sporting, Table, Toilet and Pocket 
Cutlery. 


ALPINE ICE-AXES, SKATES, AND 
FINE STEEL WORK GENERALLY. 
Reliable Engiish-made Qoods at Moderate Prices. 


I ACT AT HOME FOR PERSONS OVERSEAS 
in all where p | representation is required. 
EXPORT, IMPORT, SHIPPING & INSURANCE 
business undertaken, Information and advice given on 
TECHNICAL, COMMERCIAL and PERSONAL 
questions. Complete equipment and home agent for 


| J. D. POTTER, 
| 145, MINORIES, LONDON, E.1 
Oficial Cetalogue of Admiralty Charts, 
as Plans, and Sailing Directions, a vol. 
of 330 pp. with 45 Index Charts 
On the Correction and-Use of Charts, 
| Light Lists, and Sailing Directions, 
cloth (gratis). 
3, Grosvenor Gardens, LONDON, &.W.1. 
Victoria 8988. Cables: “ Walsheff, Sowest, London.” 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON | 
TENTS for MOUNTAINEERING 
The “ALPINE” of 
“ WHYMPER” TENT, 
as supplied to Mr. Ed. Whympeg, 
The IMPROVED 
* ALPINE TENT, 


as supplied to the 
Mount Everest Commrrras, 


Dr. & Mrs. Bullock Workman, | 
Dr. T. G. Longstaff, &a, | 
"RUCSACS, SLEEPING BAGS, CLOTHING, &c. 


S$. W. SILVER & CO. ann BENJ. EDGINGTON, 


1, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, SE. 


& KING WILLIAM HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C3. (sonumae), | 
Telegrams: “' Benjamin Edgington, London.” Telephones: pee 1410. 


BOOTS. 


aa success of every Expedition de- 
nds largely upon the feet. JAMES 

Carter's boots have a world-wide 

reputation for wear and comfort, and 

have been supplied for very many 
expeditions, amongst others those 

recently to Mount wat and Spitz- 
rgen. 


They are the best that can be 
made, are light, durable and in- 
expensive. 


Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


JAMES S. CARTER, 


16, South Molton Street (7% 
LONDON, W.1. 


Printed by William Clowes & Sons, Limited, London and Beccles, England. 
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